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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Left cooperation 

The question of our strategy in the gen¬ 
eral election is going to be of crucial impor¬ 
tance for the Respect conference. As we 
can see from their motion, the core organ¬ 
ising group wants a limited, tightly focused 
campaign in areas where respectable votes 
can be secured. The current working 
number is 35 key constituencies (Luton, 
Tower Hamlets, Leicester are all likely con¬ 
tenders, for example). 

It’s a simple technique with a tried and 
tested pedigree. It’s the technique the Brit¬ 
ish National Party have used to signifi¬ 
cantly raise their profile and the Socialist 
Party have used, focusing on key areas to 
achieve limited, but important, success. 
The fact is that a swathe of two percent 
results impresses very few people indeed 
and, judging from the Euro election, this is 
the kind of result that an across-the-board 
Respect challenge would achieve. But 
Respect does have a number of constitu¬ 
encies where they can reasonably expect 
a big hit, possibly even winning a seat. Now 
that would be impressive. 

The second advantage of this strategy 
is that it opens up a far greater scope for 
cooperation and negotiation with other 
organisations on the left who, rightly or 
wrongly, have chosen not to sign up with 
respect. Prospects for meaningful negotia¬ 
tions with Forward Wales, for instance, will 
be far improved. At the Euro elections there 
was massive pressure on Respect Wales 
not to let the side down and stand against 
Forward Wales. This resulted in an ex¬ 
tremely humiliating result - one which need 
not be repeated this time round. 

Likewise with the limited seats strategy 
there will be no excuse whatsoever for 
standing against sitting Labour left MPs, 
clashing with the Socialist Party or other 
leftwing organisations where they have 
credible candidates. Where socialist or 
clearly progressive candidates get good 
votes, it is good for the movement as a 
whole. It gives people confidence and 
makes the left more credible in wider soci¬ 
ety. This means that it is in every leftwing¬ 
er's interests for, say, the Socialist Party to 
do well - even if you have profound disa¬ 
greements with that organisation. 

I hope that Respect will see this wider 
picture and not go for the short-tenn sec¬ 
tarianism of attempting to drive the 'oppo¬ 
sition’ into the ground, a technique much 
favoured by the hard left in the past. Being 
the biggest tadpole in the pond is of no 
use to anyone. Serving the interests of the 
movement through cooperation and col¬ 
laboration is to everyone’s benefit. The 
more the array of left candidates are seen 
as part of the same family of radical cam¬ 
paigning fighters, the more we will be able 
to get past the ‘pond life’ stage of left poli¬ 
tics. The less respect we pay to our com¬ 
rades from traditions other than our own, 
the more we will all be dragged down into 
the mire. 

Of course, there may be times where it is 
simply not possible to reach a consensus 
- but these should be minimised at all costs. 
Woe betide those, from any organisation, 
who sacrifice the interests of the movement 
as a whole for the sake of what is, after all, 
only an election. This weekend delegates 
will have the opportunity to push for Re¬ 
spect to be as open and friendly as possi¬ 
ble towards other forces on the left -1 hope 
that they seize this opportunity. 
JimJepps 
email 

I recant 

Stuart Richardson takes me to task for 
allegedly stating that “it was not appro¬ 
priate to raise general political and inter¬ 
national issues in local elections” 
(Letters, October 21). I cannot recall say¬ 
ing or writing anything that could be in¬ 
terpreted in that way, nor can I find any 
record of having done so. Perhaps com¬ 
rade Richardson could be a little more 


precise than claiming I said or wrote this 
“in the summer”. 

In any case I certainly do not believe 
it. So if I did state it, I unreservedly re¬ 
cant. I think nobody in the CPGB holds 
any such view. 

Phil Kent 

London 

Untouched 

Phil Hamilton’s review of the World So¬ 
cialist Web Site is a little ungenerous in 
treating only of the pages that are repre¬ 
sented as part of the American left 
(‘Avoiding cooperation’, October 21). 
The main site is part of a global project. 

In complaining of the Socialist Equal¬ 
ity Party’s unwillingness to cooperate 
with other socialists Phil misses the point. 
These organisations (and the very mi¬ 
lieu that the CPGB seeks to address) are 
almost wholly steeped in protest politics, 
pressure groups and life-style issues, 
and can hardly be viewed as building 
blocks for a workers’ party. The WSWS 
casts its net somewhat more widely, ad¬ 
dressing thousands worldwide who are 
largely untouched by the ‘left’. 

If Phil thinks that WSWS neglects 
democratic demands, I suggest he treats 
himself to the recent article on Thomas 
Paine, one of many serious and well re¬ 
searched contributions. 

Mike Martin 
Sheffield 

Medieval 

Your article on the WSWS has some 
constructive elements, but what is the 
task of the day? Making a website which 
would entail all that is good in the 
WSWS, but provide more democracy, a 
discussion forum, comments to articles, 
and be more inclined to materialism than 
to idealism, and at least tiy to keep in 
touch with science. 

I know a lot about the problems in the 
WSWS and could help in making a bet¬ 
ter site if other people are interested in 
joining hands in that endeavour. But the 
first step is to recognise that the WSWS 
is the best at present and what it is that 
makes it good. If we could learn from the 
competition of the market economy and 
bring it to bear on leftist websites, we 
would be able to achieve much better 
things than medieval scholastics. 
Dejan Popov 
email 

State control 

Last week you touched on the policing 
of the ESF, but you have missed die point 
about the extent of the state interference 
{Weekly Worker October 21). Your criti¬ 
cism of Livingstone has been that he has 
used his control of funding to control the 
direction of the ESF and place his appa¬ 
ratchiks (in alliance with the Socialist 
Workers Party) in key roles. 

Reading this, you could form the im¬ 
pression that he used either his own 
money or the funds of an organisation 
he headed. In fact these were state funds 
and, as the comrades in Cobas have 
correctly pointed out, die entire ESF was 
state-funded. It is a very small jump from 
the state funding events to the state 
policing them. This was not simply the 
case of a few coppers wandering round 
the halls and looking at stalls, though 
that is unacceptable. The fringe events 
suffered from constant police harass¬ 
ment, with people being stopped and 
searched and photographs taken. Pro¬ 
testors and demonstrators were also 
subject to arbitrary arrest, as your ac¬ 
count of the demonstration showed. 

One of die refreshing things about the 
ESF was the different response from die 
European left to that of the British left. 
Our comrades from Europe were out¬ 
raged that such a level of policing was 
tolerated and that the ESF itself had 
raised no protest. The British left char¬ 
acteristically put it all down to the anar¬ 
chists or the mythical ‘black bloc'. This 


was not only the response of the politi¬ 
cally degenerate SWP. 

Describing the protest at die ESF ple¬ 
nary on Saturday night, you wrote: “Pre¬ 
dictably, arrests immediately followed as 
the main body of protesters withdrew”. 
Why is it predictable that protesters at 
an internal meeting of the left should be 
arrested? No such fate befell the com¬ 
rades from Workers Power. As for the 
demonstration on Sunday, it is unaccept¬ 
able that the leaders of the demonstra¬ 
tion should have continued the march 
when a group trying to join it had been 
stopped by the cops. 

However, in my experience no large 
leftwing group has ever taken seriously 
the need for solidarity with those at¬ 
tacked by the state. Some groups have, 
of course, gone further. I vividly remem¬ 
ber Steve Nally and Tommy Sheridan of 
Militant (as was) promising to “name 
names” after the poll tax riot. As to tak¬ 
ing state money, I also recall the parasiti¬ 
cal relationship the left had with the state 
when Livingstone was boss of the GLC. 

Any movement that is genuinely a 
revolutionary opposition to capitalism 
needs also to oppose the capitalist state 
in all its manifestations. Sadly, we seem 
to be a long way from that. 

Paul Cook 
email 

ESF potential 

As a member and employee of the Social¬ 
ist Pally of the Netherlands, I visited the 
European Social Forum in London. My 
personal main goal was meeting people in 
the hope that out of these contacts a per¬ 
manent network could be established. 
Within the SP I participate in a recently 
fonned working group whose main objec¬ 
tive is to bring about cooperation between 
tlie different unions and our party. Its final 
purpose is to establish a cooperative sup¬ 
porting movement, strong enough to in¬ 
fluence Dutch politics through action. 

To me it was very disappointing that the 
ESF was nothing more than a ‘big left party’ 
for intellectuals. There was a lot of talking 
going on and we all had a great time. But 
why didn’t we exploit the potential? Peo¬ 
ple and organisations from all over Europe 
(mainly young people) were there! Why 
wasn’t one day put aside to discuss the 
possibility of uniting tlie various left organi¬ 
sations and individuals, respecting each 
other’s opinions and ideals but with the 
notion that we must find a way to make a 
universal leftwing stand? 

You (Hie CPGB) of all people mentioned 
the fact that file left division of opinion is 
our weakness. I agree. Rightwing neolib¬ 
erals have made their move in a very short 
period: it’s called globalisation. Therefore 
we, the left, must follow their example. We 
must not start with a gathering of intellec¬ 
tuals blabbering on. We must stall by tak¬ 
ing part in activities at the base. The 
working class, housewives, children, teen¬ 
agers, and so on. 

Because unions (can) have an important 
active role in society and can mobilise a lot 
of people, they are of tlie utmost impor¬ 
tance. Trade unionism - or, better, the trade 
union movement - gives leftwing politi¬ 
cians the tool to put their theory into prac¬ 
tice. 

We must find a way as soon as possi¬ 
ble of organising an international left wing 
conference so we can make one fist and 
forge our own ‘social globalisation’. We 
can't do that without the support of the 
people. Therefore it is essential to mobilise 
using organisations in which they are gath¬ 
ered - trade unions, political and other so¬ 
cial movements. 

When we have established pennanent 
and active participation, we must propose 
global actions, actions that hopefully will 
be supported by the trade unions. Our lo¬ 
cal initiative (linking the trade unions with 
the SP) in Holland is somewhat frustrated, 
became the biggest union in Holland (the 
FNV) is very sceptical. Therefore, once 
again, we must start at the base: the work¬ 
ers themselves. An exception is file FNV 
dockers branch in Rotterdam. They, in co¬ 


operation with file SP, are very active. They 
aim to change their union from within. 

When a company - for instance, right 
now in Gennany General Motors - tells us 
that there will be ‘reorganisation’ which will 
affect file lives of many workers, we must 
be able to take immediate action interna¬ 
tionally through strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions. That way we can frustrate the 
multinationals. 

All of this is not a dream, but can be 
achieved through a lot of work. If it came 
about, imagine how constmctive and well 
organised file next ESF would be. A great 
left party for those who want a society that 
is based on humanity and not only on eco¬ 
nomics. Another world is possible for more 
than three days. 

ArieSmits 

Holland 

Not nationalist 

Bob Davies condemns Cymuned (the 
Welsh for ‘community’) for attempting to 
tackle file very real problem of affordable 
housing facing Welsh-language commu¬ 
nities. Cymuned’s solution is a reformist 
one that attempts to regulate the free 
market in housing, where inflation caused 
by incomers has meant that low- paid lo¬ 
cals can’t afford to live in their own com¬ 
munities. 

This is a real problem in most parts of 
Wales, regardless of language, but is par¬ 
ticularly acute in areas where Welsh is still 
a living community language. Without 
these largely working-class communities, 
the Welsh language is in danger of be¬ 
coming merely tlie academic plaything of 
the middle classes and quangos. 

The use of the word ‘colonisation’ is a 
conscious attempt to place Cymuned in 
the broader anti-imperialist camp rather 
than a narrow, nationalist, anti-immigrant 
camp. This is not an anti-English move¬ 
ment - ironically the guy Bob mentions is 
originally from England and has leamt 
Welsh, as have many of Cymuned's lead¬ 
ing lights. 

There is a world of difference between 
incomers who integrate, are sensitive to 
the fragile nature of a language and cul¬ 
ture and contribute to the community, and 
those who use their wealth and influence 
to impose their language and culture on 
a community. A Brummie who leamt 
Welsh has written an excellent piece on 
how many of his fellow incomers are flee¬ 
ing ‘multicultural’ cities in England and 
bring with them the same racist attitude 
towards ‘the natives’. 

Since the 70s language and community 
activists have tried to tackle the problem 
of second homes and housing in Wales 
- sometimes with direct action. Socialists 
who understand the national dimension 
have also tried to come up with solutions, 
not least the need to control the housing 
market by stalling to build council hous¬ 
ing again or housing co-ops. It’s there¬ 
fore disappointing to see other socialists 
dismiss these campaigns as “national¬ 
ism”, when in fact they raise big questions 
about imperialism, the free market, the 
importance of minority languages/cul- 
tures in the face of Anglo-American glo¬ 
balisation and the notion of putting 
people before profit. 

There is a national dimension, but this 
is also about class - half the holiday homes 


in Wales are owned by people living in 
Wales. The wealthy (and often Welsh- 
speaking) middle classes of Cardiff are as 
guilty of distorting the rural housing mar¬ 
ket as a Brummie or a cockney. But, gen¬ 
erally, the people moving into mral Wales 
are English, many of them retired and rela¬ 
tively wealthy and they are forcing out 
young working class people. This in turn 
distorts communities, leading to school 
closures, the loss of local services and 
creates a situation whereby you’re far 
more likely to hear the Welsh language 
spoken on urban council estates than 
some remote hillside cottage. 

Bob’s analysis offers no solutions. 
Cymuned may not register in the greater 
scheme of things, but it has more than 
2,000 members in a community of500,000 
Welsh speakers, which gives you an 
indication of tlie grassroots appeal of the 
movement. As I said, it’s a reformist 
movement with many deficiencies. It was 
founded three years ago because of the 
failure of the politicians, particularly Plaid 
Cymru, to provide answers. It is not 
pushing for exclusive use of the Welsh 
language - that’s a nonsense in today’s 
multi-lingual world. 

Cymuned, as far as I understand, 
wants Welsh to survive as a living com¬ 
munity language - a progressive demand 
that all socialists should support. 

Lewis Jones 
email 

Sub standard 

I thought Paul Greenaway was rather 
hard on Geoff Hoon, when he said that 
“In his statement to parliament on Tues¬ 
day, UK defence secretary Geoff Hoon 
resembled a used-car salesman trying to 
shift a complete wreck - so pathetically 
unconvincing was his position” (‘Bat¬ 
tle for Fallujah rages’, October 21). 

Geoff Hoon is clearly a very good 
salesman of second-hand goods: ‘I’ve 
got five very good submarines - low 
mileage, one careful owner.’ 

Dick Williams 
email 

Sub reward 

As a recent subscriber to the Weekly 
Worker it was a pleasure to read the re¬ 
port on the ESF demo (‘Damning criti¬ 
cism’, October 21). I was particularly 
amused by the section which read: 
“Bruce Kent (former chair, CND) opened 
with a comical dig at atheists, saying he 
had prayed for it to stop raining and now 
‘the sun is shining’. The joke was on him 
later when it pissed down.” 

This is the kind of frank and honest 
reporting I was hoping for when I took 
out my subscription! 

Daniel Huckfield 
email 

Anti-semitism 

It’s sad that it has taken a rabid anti- 
semite like Royston Bull to demonstrate 
to Jim Denham that Roland Ranee’s 
standard anti-racist position on Pales¬ 
tine doesn’t amount to anti-semitism 
(Letters, October 14). 

Mark Elf 
email 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official 1 CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. £1.50 or 
€2.00 (including postage). 
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EQUALITY 

Put them on a 
worker’s wage 


A fter scandals over the perks and 
pay available for European par¬ 
liamentarians and the above-in¬ 
flation pay rise MPs voted themselves 
(not to mention a pension plan worth 
dying for), a parliamentary report issued 
last week revealed just how high MPs’ 
expenses are nowadays. For the first 
time, the figures for individual members 
were listed. 

It costs the poor buggers no less than 
£78 million (£5 million up on last year) to 
discharge their parliamentary duties 
over and above their salaries. Luckily for 
them the taxpayer picks up the tab. Not 
surprisingly the press claimed they were 
riding on the good old gravy train and 
the public’s already low opinion of our 
legislators took another tumble. The re¬ 
ality is complex, with every single MP 
claiming a different expenses package 
relating to travel, attendance at events 
outside Westminster and office costs. 

Of course there is lots of padding and 
some downright fraud and a few actu¬ 
ally get caught - like Michael Trend (Tory, 
Westminster), who claimed for a non-ex¬ 
istent house - although no other pun¬ 
ishment is being exacted. The most usual 
reply from MPs when questioned about 
their expenses is exemplified by Claire 
Curtis-Thomas (Labour, Crosby), our 
most expensive representative at 
£168,889: “I’m worth every penny of it.” 
Indeed her only fault seems to be a ten¬ 
dency to claim as much as she can for 
everything, on top of which she is a 
mother of three young children and has 
to pop home several times a week to look 
after them. 

Another common response is that, af¬ 
ter all, the right honourable ladies and 
gentlemen could earn far more in busi¬ 
ness. I heard one Labour spokesperson 
claiming on air he was £300,000 out of 
pocket as a result of his personal hon¬ 
esty and commitment to serve in parlia¬ 
ment. These people are just not used to 
scrimping and scraping like the rest of 
us. They live in a different world, with 


different priorities, and therefore seek 
different solutions. Some MPs like 
Dennis Skinner (Labour, Bolsover), who 
takes the least at £71,020, consciously 
try to maintain contact with their work¬ 
ing class roots, but this is on an indi¬ 
vidual, isolated basis and runs counter 
to the mores of the Westminster club. 

Radicals and socialists have long 
struggled with the problem of the inevi¬ 
table danger of the “transformation of 
the state and the organs of the state from 
servants of society into masters of soci¬ 
ety” (K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 27, 
London 1990, p23). The answer came 
with the Paris Commune in 1871. One of 
the safeguards implemented by the 
Commune was that all officials were paid 
“only the wages received by other work¬ 
ers”. In this way, said Frederick Engels, 
“an effective barrier to place-hunting and 
careerism was set up”. The Bolsheviks 
after the Russian Revolution were forced 
by circumstances to waive the equalitari- 
anism in relation to the bourgeois experts 
they had to employ, but they certainly 
applied it to themselves - and not only 
when it came to wages. Top leaders had 
to share apartments, bathrooms and 
kitchens like everyone else and this con¬ 
tinued up until the Stalinite counterrevo¬ 
lution. 

The Socialist Alliance happily voted 
to continue this tradition and the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party has proudly put it into 
practice without running into any politi¬ 
cal difficulties. However, the Socialist 
Workers Party rules it out for Respect be¬ 
cause, it is claimed, the principle of a 
worker’s wage is socialist and Respect 
is not a socialist party and cannot be al¬ 
lowed to become one ‘at this stage’. 
Well, actually it is put forward by social¬ 
ists as a democratic demand in order to 
counteract such obscenities as the West¬ 
minster gravy train. The fact that non¬ 
socialists such as Anas Altikriti of the 
Muslim Association of Britain can un¬ 
derstand perfectly well what is meant by 
a worker’s wage and even come out in 


support of it demonstrates the point 
more than adequately. 

The SWP argument is specious, but 
reflects a grubby reality within Respect. 
Namely that the party is hoping to build 
itself through the success of celebrity 
supporters and these people cannot be 
offended or in any way discouraged. 
Take Yvonne Ridley, who thought that 
a wage of a ‘mere’ £57,485 would not be 
enough. “Give me three or four times as 
much,” she said (Weekly Worker July 1). 
Perhaps she is unaware of the generous 
expenses available and thinks she would 
have to fund her good deeds from her 
own pocket. Or perhaps not. But let us 
stress once again, the principle of ac¬ 
cepting only the equivalent of a skilled 
worker’s wage, and (since we are not yet 
in a position to legally enforce such a 
measure on all elected representatives) 
returning the surplus to the party or 
movement, applies only to an MP’s sal¬ 
ary, not to legitimate expenses. 

Of course, not all such expenses can 
be claimed from the exchequer. George 
Galloway, Respect’s only sitting MP 
(whose expenses claim of £107,593 ac¬ 
tually puts him towards the bottom of 
the Scottish list), takes the view that he 
needs a minimum of £150,000 “to func¬ 
tion properly as a leading figure in a part 
of the British political system”. 

Here he is making a valid political state¬ 
ment as to how expensive it is to play an 
effective role in British politics as an in¬ 
dividual MP. Precisely why expenditure 
incurred for general political purposes by 
working class politicians should be 
brought under party control. But com¬ 
rade Galloway does not want to relin¬ 
quish control. In one sense we can 
understand why. Ask yourself, if you 
were George Galloway, would you hand 
your money over to the SWP and let them 
decide your political priorities for you? 
All the more reason for establishing 
Respect itself on a frilly democratic and 
accountable basis • 

Phil Kent 


CPGB weekend school, November 13-14, London 

The USSR and the rale of the woildng class 

The Russian revolution of 1917 was the greatest event in human history. The working class 
conquered state power and opened the path to general human freedom. But it ended in tragedy and 
horror. 

The left so far has not adequately accounted for the ignominious collapse of the world’s first workers’ 
state. What does this debacle tell us about the relationship between socialism and democracy, the 
nature of working class rule, the laws of development of the Soviet social formation? 

The forces of proletarian socialism lost the battle of the 20th century. Rearming ourselves 
theoretically for the 21st is inseparable from understanding the reasons for that defeat, explaining to 
our class how what we had won in the USSR was taken from us. 



Saturday, November 13, from 11am 

The dictatorship of the proletariat - Mark Fischer 
The global significance of October - Mike Macnair 

evening social with buffet 

Sunday, November 14, from 11am 

Why the soviet social formation was unviable 

- Hillel Ticktin (editor Critique) 

Putin’s Russia and the decline of capitalism 

- Jack Conrad 


Skylight Studio, Diorama Arts Centre 
34 Osnaburgh Street, London 
nearest tube stn: Great Portland Street, 
Regents Park 

waged: £10, unwaged £5 

Send us a cheque or postal order now to 
reserve your place. 


ACTION 


London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday October 31, no forum. 
Sunday November 7,5pm - introduc¬ 
tion to John Bellamy Foster’s Marx’s 
ecology: materialism and nature. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

No more deaths in 
custody 

Sixth annual remembrance proces¬ 
sion, Saturday October 30,1pm, Tra¬ 
falgar Square (nearest tube: Charing 
Cross). For an independent public in¬ 
quiry into deaths in custody. Silent 
procession along Whitehall, fol¬ 
lowed by noisy protest at Downing 
Street. 

Organised by United Families and 
Friends Campaign, 0845 3307927. 

End detention 

Demonstration, Saturday October 
30,2pm, Tinsley House removal cen¬ 
tre, Perimeter Road South, Gatwick 
Airport. 

Organised by No Borders and 
Brighton and Hove Unemployed 
Workers Centre. For transport, etc: 
01273 540717; brightonunempl- 
oyedcentre2000@yahoo.co.uk 

Support refuseniks 

Benefit for Gaza and Israeli refuse¬ 
niks, Sunday October 31, 7.30pm, 
Sahara Nights, Pentonville Road, 
Kings Cross, London. With Stephen 
Fry, Ivor Dembina, Klezmer Klub and 
others. £10 (£5 concessions). Organ¬ 
ised by Jews for Justice for Palestine. 

Stop the War 

Rally, Wednesday November 3,7pm, 
Friends Meeting House, Euston 
Road, London. ‘After the US elec¬ 
tions, what next for Iraq?’ 

Speakers: Dante Zappala of Military 
Families Speak Out, brother of US sol¬ 
dier who died in Iraq; Lindsey Ger¬ 
man (convenor STWC); Kate 
Hudson (chair, CND); George Gallo¬ 
way MP. 

Don’t attack Fallujah 

Emergency demonstration if US 
launches ground assault. Assemble 
outside 10 Downing Street, Whitehall, 
5-7pm on day of onslaught; or next 
day, depending on timing. 

Iraq solidarity 

Public meeting - ‘Iraq and depleted ura¬ 
nium: a devastating legacy’. Wednes¬ 
day November 3,7.30pm, Cross Street 
Chapel (opposite St Anne’s Street), 
Manchester city centre. 

Speakers: Joanne Baker, Child Victims 
of War; Felicity Arbuthnot, research¬ 
er for John Pilger’s documentary, Kill¬ 
ing the children of Iraq ; Camille 
Warren, Campaign Against Depleted 
Uranium. 


Organised by Iraq Solidarity Campaign 
(0161 882 0188) and Campaign Against 
Depleted Uranium (0161273 8293)! 

London Labour Left 

Next meeting: Thursday November 4, 
7.30pnr, Calthorpe Anns, Grays Inn Road 
(nearest tube: Kings Cross). Agenda will 
include London Labour Party confer¬ 
ence and Greater London Authority. 

Socialist Alliance 

National executive meeting, Saturday 
November 6,12.30pm, room 3C, Univer¬ 
sity of London Union, Malet Street, Lon¬ 
don (nearest tube: Goodge Street). To 
discuss SA conference, due Saturday 
December 4. Open to SA members. 

Poetry competition 

On the theme of war and occupation. 
Organised by Iraq Occupation Focus 
and Red Pepper. Judge: Adrian Mitchell. 
First prize: £100. Winning poems pub¬ 
lished in Red Pepper. Entry fee: £3 for 
fust entry; £2 for each subsequent en¬ 
try. Closing date for submissions: No¬ 
vember 13. 

Entry form: 

www.iraqoccupationfocus.org.uk/re- 
sources/IOF_poetrycomp_form.pdf 
Cheques/POs payable to ‘Iraq Occupa¬ 
tion Focus’ with poems and entry form 
to: IOF Poetry Competition, c/o Red Pep¬ 
per Magazine, IB Waterlow Road, Lon¬ 
don N195NJ. 

Power of imagery 

Illustrated talk by Peter Kennard, politi¬ 
cal photographer and exponent of pho¬ 
tomontage. 

Liverpool: Thursday November 18, 
7.30pm, Open Eye Gallery. 

Blackburn: Friday November 19, 
7.30pm, main library. 

Tickets: £4 (£3 concessions) at least one 
week in advance from Redeye Photog¬ 
raphy Network: 0845 4560260; info- 
@redeye.org.uk; on the door: £5. 

Free Mordechai 

12th annual benefit for Mordechai 
Vanunu, Saturday November 20, 
7.30pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
(nearest tube: Holbom). Vanunu is out 
of jail, but still subject to restrictions on 
movements and communications. 

With Mark Steel, Reem Kelani, Mike 
Rosen and Susannah York, Bruce Kent, 
Tony Benn and others. £10 (£5 conces¬ 
sions). 020 7378 9324; campaign- 
@vanunu.freeserve.co.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email rdgroup@yah- 
oo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the strug¬ 
gle going. Put our Party’s name and ad¬ 
dress, together with the amount you 
wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact 
us. 



New CPGB book 


Capitalism has proven itself incapable 
of uniting Europe democratically, argues 
Jack Conrad - there is only quasi-unity 
and a quasi-democracy. The historically 
long overdue task of uniting Europe 
falls to the working class - as 
envisaged by Friedrich Engels, Karl 
Kautsky and Leon Trotsky. 

ppl78, £5 or €8 

send a cheque or postal order to the 
CPGB’s address or pay via PayPal 
(see front page on our website) 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


US left websites 

Floating 

voters 

W ith less than a week of campaigning to go, it seems all the poll¬ 
sters agree that the Bush-Kerry contest is too close to call. We 
are told the fate of the election rests in the hands of a voter cat¬ 
egory assiduously courted by both candidates: the legions of the undecided. 
Sadly the US left could collectively be lumped in with this group. Socialists 
serious enough to mount a challenge for the White House are hopelessly 
divided, but so are those who have chosen to endorse others. 

The International Socialist Organization (www.intemationalsocialist.org) 
is the wayward offspring of our Socialist Workers Party, having parted com¬ 
pany with the London mother ship over the ‘correct’ orientation to the anti¬ 
capitalist milieu. On the presidential election the comrades have produced 
the web book The Democrats and the politics of lesser evilism. In this piece 
Lance Selfa performs an uncontentious analysis of the Democrats, label¬ 
ling them America’s second capitalist party, amongst other familiar epithets. 
The final chapter, ‘Why is there no alternative?’, looks at the records of the 
Socialist Party up until the 1920s, the Communist Party into the 60s, and 
the new left. Selfa rightly concludes that “the Democratic Party has acted as 
one of the chief obstacles to the building of a socialist movement”. He contin¬ 
ues: “Once socialists reject the Democratic Party, they must pose a clear 
socialist alternative.” 

So which socialist alternative is the ISO backing in this election? Like 
their estranged SWP relatives, opportunism has triumphed over principle. 
Ralph Nader will be getting their support (critical, of course). Apparently 
“he was wrong to accept the endorsement of the rightwing Reform Party”, 
but “Nader and Camejo represent a genuine alternative to politics as usual”. 
What was that about the need to “pose a clear socialist alternative”? 

Despite the oft-declared clear red water between the Socialist Party and 
the SWP here in Britain, the SP’s US clone, Socialist Alternative, has just 
as happily jumped on the Nader bandwagon (www.socialistaltemative.org). 
Writing in Justice (October-November), Canyon Lalama argues that the 
forces Nader’s candidacy has brought into play need to be organised into a 
new third party. The comrade then moves on to criticise Nader for allowing 
his 2000 campaign momentum to be dissipated, when he should have taken 
the initiative of founding a new organisation. However, as is usually the case 
with Nader supporters, there is no reflection on the reasons why he is light¬ 
ing the elections, or what his political objectives are. I think the comrades 
ought to take a closer look at his website before sowing any more illusions 
in the man and his campaign. 

The Maoists of the Progressive Labor Party (www.plp.org) are, like the 
ISO, another relatively sizeable organisation that will not be fighting the 
elections under any kind of socialist banner. In its colourfully named pam¬ 
phlet Don’t vote, revolt: election circus masks class dictatorship, the anony¬ 
mous author does a good j ob of arguing how war is a structural outcome of 
the imperialist system and exposes the Democrats’ hideous record in this 
regard. But on the election itself it really has nothing to say other than Kerry 
and Bush are equally nasty. The PLP paper Challenge argues that neither 
the Republicans and Democrats, nor the cynicism of not voting will solve 
working class problems (so why are they calling on their supporters to en¬ 
gage in a deliberately cynical act?). The nameless writer concludes: “We 
need communism, nothing less” (November 3). And what is the best way of 
achieving it? “... we must build the PLP now”, of course! The words ‘ultra- 
left stupidity’ and ‘childish sectarianism’ spring to mind. 

It seems the only group willing to lend other socialists a hand is the dis¬ 
tinctly new left and feminist Freedom Socialist Party (www.socialism.com). 
In their Freedom Socialist (October-November) the comrades recommend 
Roger Calero and Arrin Hawkins of the SWP ticket. The FSP criticise them 
for their go-it-alone campaign and extreme economism, but they score points 
on workers’ control and withdrawal from Iraq. Where the SWP are not stand¬ 
ing it calls for a critical Workers World Party vote, despite the WWP “record 
of opportunist manoeuvres and destructive competitiveness”. 

The FSP rejects calling for a Socialist Party vote on the grounds that its 
candidate, Walt Brown, backs US troops in Afghanistan and is opposed to 
abortion. In my opinion they are mistaken. The comrades’ lapse into person¬ 
ality politics not only misses how Walt Brown’s soft positions are balanced 
by the revolutionary politics of his running mate, Mary-Alice Herbert; but 
also overlooks how a strong showing for the SPUSA can offer a real way out 
of the American left’s sect impasse. That is why U S socialists should be cam¬ 
paigning and voting for this ticket • 

Phil Hamilton 



God on our 



George W Bush: master of war 


MT here is only one reason that I 
I am in the Oval office and not 
■ in a bar. I found faith. I found 
god. I am here because of the powers of 
prayer.” 

The words of George W Bush, 43rd 
president of the Unites States of 
America, speaking to his biographer, 
David Frum. So, believe it or not (and 
you certainly will not), Bush’s 2000 elec¬ 
tion ‘victory’ had nothing whatever to 
do with widespread disenfranchisement 
of ‘felons’ (most of whom were black 
Democrat voters), intimidation or dirty 
tricks in brother Jeb’s state of Florida, nor 
anything to do with the fact that it took 
a rigged hearing by the five-four major¬ 
ity of conservatives on the Supreme 
Court of the USA to deny A1 Gore the 
chance of a manual recount of Florida 
votes that might well have given the 
Democrats the presidency. 

No, it was god who did it. And the 
scary thing is that Dubya himself ap¬ 
pears to believe it. In fact here is a man 
with a mission. Long before the election 
he called in ‘televangelist’ and high-pro¬ 
file religious rightist James Robison, 
whose programme Life today attracts 
millions of viewers, and confided in him 
that something “big” was going to hap¬ 
pen and “God wants me to be president”. 
He claimed to be reluctant but what could 
he do? He had no choice but to answer 
god’s call. 

Some would cynically suggest that 
Bush was just trying to gamer the votes 
of rightwing Christian bigots like 
Robison, who was once banned from 
the airwaves for the intensity of his anti¬ 
gay rhetoric. But the truth may be more 
complex. Others - among them some 
communists of a certain age and back¬ 
ground - would say, ‘Who cares whether 
this obvious simpleton believes in god 
or not?’ According to their point of view, 
founded on a vulgar and mechanical 
approach to Marxism, the relentless ad¬ 
vance of science and technology has 
already made god virtually redundant. 
Religion does not matter, they say, and 
are confident that the forces of progress 
will soon mean the end of the whole 
thing. Irrationality and superstition will 
just fade away under the impact of sci¬ 
entific dialectical materialism. 

These comrades live in a dream world. 
Their view is not just foolishly compla¬ 


cent, but dangerous. Real Marxists 
would reply that historically religion, in 
one form or another, has been and still is 
being used as a justification for wars and 
other mass crimes against humanity in 
which hundreds of millions of people 
have died; religion, they would say, even 
in 2004, is still a powerful force of oppres¬ 
sion and alienation that emasculates 
humankind and prevents us from becom¬ 
ing really human. Aid at a time when the 
president of the world’s only super¬ 
power - one which can exert its military 
and political muscle right across the 
globe (and really does possess weapons 
of mass destruction and has proved it¬ 
self capable of actually using them) - is a 
born-again Christian; when the Repub¬ 
lican ‘grand ol’ party’ seems to be in¬ 
creasingly under the control of 
organisations and people who have a 
christian-theocratic and apocalyptic 
agenda, it is time to take notice. 

If you aggregate the various statisti¬ 
cal surveys available on the net, for ex¬ 
ample, you find that around 80% of US 
citizens defined themselves in 2000 as 
Christians - getting on for 160 million 
people. Taken together, the protestant 
denominations and sects comprise the 
majority of this number, but the Roman 
catholic church accounts for one in four 
American Christians and its proportion 
is growing fast - although revelations 
about priestly paedophilia and associ¬ 
ated legal suits supposedly affect the 
continued existence of some dioceses. 
Tens of millions go to church or chapel 
every Sunday and every day of the week 
their Christian ‘faith’ is buttressed by 
scores, if not hundreds, of national and 
local religious TV stations enforcing the 
message. Only on Anerican TV can you 
see hundreds of people miraculously 
‘cured’ every night. And if the 
televangelist turns out to have been 
spending his congregation’s donations 
on booze and prostitutes, he comes on 
TV, almost like a Tory MP, with his for¬ 
giving wife, who has been doing very 
well out of the credulity of the faithful, 
and cries his eyes out for sinning and 
whoring. The donations, a proportion of 
which find their way into the coffers of 
the Republican Party, keep flowing in, for 
god loves a repentant sinner. As I say, 
time to take notice. 

To start with Bush himself. We know 


that this scion of a wealthy east coast 
family of what passes in the US for an 
aristocracy is, despite the ranch, the 
cowboy boots, the Texan drawl and the 
folksy philosophy, an ersatz cowboy. 
But is he an ersatz Christian? Like any 
other bourgeois politician he tailors his 
public statements to suit his audience. 
But the evidence suggests that the pri¬ 
vate Bush did undergo some kind of re¬ 
ligious ‘conversion’ back in 1985, when 
the Baptist evangelist, Billy Graham, was 
a weekend house guest at the Bush 
mansion in Maine. Bush has told biog¬ 
raphers that what Graham said to him 
sparked a change in his heart. By the 
spring of the following year, he had “ac¬ 
cepted christ into his life” and from be¬ 
ing a hard drinker (though not, he insists, 
an alcoholic), he became a bible-reading, 
prayerful teetotaller, who went to bed at 
nine o’clock and prayed on his knees for 
guidance in his role as governor of 
Texas, telling friends that he would not 
be able to carry out the duties associ¬ 
ated with the post if he did not believe in 
a divine plan which superseded all other 
plans. 

Dubya still gets up early and reads the 
bible every day. He presumably sub¬ 
scribes to the born-again Christian phi¬ 
losophy which says that the bible is 
without error and literally true; that sal¬ 
vation comes from faith in Jesus Christ 
alone; that every adult must personally 
and specifically accept Jesus into their 
lives; and that it is the duty of all Chris¬ 
tians to evangelise and convert the 
world to Christianity. When it comes to 
getting the vital jewish vote, if you say 
that only Christians can be ‘saved’ (and 
only those Christians who are ‘born 
again’), you have a real political problem, 
so this has had to be softened many 
times in public utterances, but belief in 
god and following ‘Iris' commandments 
is the bottom line. 

Of course, Bush the politician, like the 
Republican Party itself, has had to walk 
something of a tightrope. You need to 
capture the powerful religious bigots’ 
vote but you don’t want to alienate other, 
more sane (many of them mainstream 
Christian) people who might vote Repub¬ 
lican. Hence Dubya’s ambiguity on quite 
a few issues, like creationism, is there¬ 
fore understandable. He has attested to 
his personal belief that god created the 
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world and has argued that creationism 
should be taught alongside evolution¬ 
ism in schools, because religion has 
been around a lot longer than Darwin¬ 
ism - a classic political fudge, but with a 
hard centre. One wonders whether Bush 
would share the view of millions of US 
protestants that the world is speedily 
and inevitably moving towards an 
apocalyptic battle between the forces of 
good and evil in which the destruction 
of the earth will herald the ‘second com¬ 
ing’ of christ, glory for the ‘saved’ and 
damnation to hell for the rest? 

The same unfortunate people say that 
regime-change in Iraq represented the 
biblical affirmation of various prophetic 
texts in the old testament that refer to the 
final fall of Babylon; that the borders of 
Israel were decreed by god thousands 
of years ago; that the UN is a forerunner 
of a final satanic world order that will 
produce the antichrist. What does 
Dubya think of all this? We can only 
guess. 

But we can judge from his record as 
president. One of his first acts was to sign 
an executive order creating the White 
House office of “faith-based and com¬ 
munity initiatives”, which was subse¬ 
quently to be headed by a succession 
of rightwing protestant ‘virtuecrats’, 
currently the ‘faith tsar’, HJ (Jim to his 
Republican friends) Towey. This nest of 
radical rightwing Christians at the heart 
of the administration has been lavish with 
tax payers’ money. In 2002, for example, 
$568 million was doled out to some 680 
self-identified “faith-based” groups, the 
majority of them from the religious right. 
Another $477 was spent the same year 
on similar projects. More than $1 billion 
in one year and all of it on the basis of 
deceit. Surely Christians do not tell lies? 

But look for a moment at American 
history. In 1802 Jefferson received a let¬ 
ter from the Danbury Baptist Associa¬ 
tion asking him why he would not 
proclaim national days of fasting and 
thanksgiving like his predecessors, 
Washington and Adams? In his 
thoughtful reply, Jefferson speaks of his 
desire to create “a wall of separation 
between church and state”. It was not 
the place of the congress or the execu¬ 
tive to do anything which might be con¬ 
strued as the establishment of religion. 
For Jefferson, religion was solely a mat¬ 
ter which lay between “a man and his 
god”, and it was this sentiment which 
implicitly informed the first amendment 
to the constitution of the United States, 
which says, in part, that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exer¬ 
cise thereof’. In the same amendment, 
freedom of speech, the press and peace¬ 
able assembly are also guaranteed. 

To answer my rhetorical question, 
yes, the Christians of the religious right, 
backed up by Bush, do indeed tell lies. 
The administration says that no public 
money can or should be spent for reli¬ 
gious purposes, but more than $1 billion 
finds its way in a single year into the 
hands of groups that Bush calls “armies 
of compassion”, who boast about the 
religious basis of the programmes they 
run. All of this is unconstitutional, obvi¬ 
ously, and the height of hypocrisy. 

Let us take an example of “faith- 
based” programmes in action. The Re¬ 
publicans are big on anti-drug 
campaigns. But whereas Nixon and 
Reagan - not exactly lily-livered liberals - 
were content to found their policies on 
secular messages (‘War on drugs’ and 
‘Just say no’ respectively), Bush has 
turned the whole thing into a religious 
‘crusade’ - a word he is veiy fond of. He 
tells us that only through god’s will may 
one be ‘saved’ from the temptations of 
illegal drugs and ‘substance abuse’. If 
drug addicts turn over their lives to Je¬ 


sus Christ, then they will find a cure 
through prayer. Faith in christ is the ulti¬ 
mate ‘anti-drug’. No comment needed. 
It seems that Dubya’s solution to the 
‘narcotics problem’ is to lock up the five 
million Americans arrested every year 
(many of them for possession of small 
quantities of soft drugs) and let them find 
‘redemption’ behind a penitentiary wall. 

Of course, for some criminals and out¬ 
casts of Christian society in the US, the 
question of redemption has to be left to 
god alone. We are talking about those 
who get electrocuted, gassed or 
drugged into the ‘next’ world, the vic¬ 
tims of capital punishment. Bush has a 
proud record here. In his time as gover¬ 
nor of Texas between 1995 and 2000 he 
declined mercy pleas in more than 120 
cases, which represented more than a 
third of executions which took place in 
the US as a whole in that period. He also 
objected to a bill trying to stop the ex¬ 
ecution of people who had been judged 
to be suffering from mental disorders at 
the time of their crimes. Poor old Dubya 
talked about the restless night he spent 
before sending a born-again Christian to 
the chamber. Better for god to decide. As 
the good book says, “Blessed are the 
merciful”, but Bush’s idea of mercy is to 
let them bum. 

Serious as these issues are, the tenitory 
where Bush and the religious right really 
get together is the ‘pro-life’, ‘pro-family’ 
lobby, which is interdenominational, has 
millions of members and a wagonload of 
bucks and voters. Abortion is at the cen¬ 
tre of the issue always, but especially right 
now, because John Kerry, whatever his 
faults, has, as a catholic, risked his ‘immor¬ 
tal soul’ to say that women should have 
the right to choose. 

Meat and drink to Bush - for example, 
in August, when he was invited to ad¬ 
dress the Dallas convention of the 
Knights of Columbus, a catholic organi¬ 
sation which has a worldwide member¬ 
ship of around 1.6 million and is the most 
influential catholic men’s organisation in 
America. Before he got on his feet, Bush 
and some 2,500 ardent rightwing catho¬ 
lics watched a video about a woman who 
chose to die rather than end a pregnancy 
that threatened her life. Tears all round. 
Then Dubya spoke about pope John 
Paul’s doctrine on abortion and de¬ 
scribed him as “a true hero of our time” 
and repeatedly used the pope’s catch 
phrase - “a culture of life”. 

Directly asked about abortion in inter¬ 
views before and since, Bush has 
equivocated for obvious political rea¬ 
sons. During the 2000 election campaign 
he just said that the nation was not ready 
for a ban, without revealing his own 
thoughts. But if he gets re-elected to a 
second term next week, then it will be in 
his power to appoint two, maybe four, 
Supreme Court justices before 2008, 
making it possible for the Supreme Court 
to amend or even overturn the historic 
Roe v Wade abortion rights ruling. 
Would Bush really have the guts to make 
abortion illegal once more (except per¬ 
haps in certain exceptional circum¬ 
stances)? It seems to be part of the deal 
with the religious right in exchange for 
their cash and votes and it maybe repre¬ 
sents the president’s personal convic¬ 
tion. Certainly, ‘pro-life’ issues have 
been dominant in the campaign - not just 
abortion but root and branch rejection 
of associated questions like stem cell 
research, IVF solutions to infertility and 
a wide range of issues, all based on the 
fact (shared right across the conserva¬ 
tive religious spectrum) that life begins 
and is sacrosanct from the moment of 
conception and that termination 
amounts to murder. 

Significant in this respect was the pas¬ 
sage of what was popularly called ‘Laci 
and Conner’s law’ in April this year. Laci 


Peterson and her unborn foetus died in 
a violent crime. In the Unborn Victims of 
Violence Act, the Senate passed by a 
majority of one a piece of legislation 
which defines the killing of a foetus in 
the course of violent crime as a murder. 
The future implications of this decision 
are obvious. The foetus, the embryo, 
has a right to life and to take away that 
right - for example, by abortion - must 
constitute unlawful killing. 

Again the protestant and catholic 
trends of religious rightwing thinking 
coalesce when it comes to the question 
of homosexuality and stand foursquare 
behind Bush. Gay relationships are bad 
enough, but same-sex marriages? No 
way. The Bush administration already 
has moves in place to outlaw them on a 
federal basis, nullifying the laws of those 
states whose democratic assemblies 
have given such liaisons their approval. 

Just who or what comprises the reli¬ 
gious right? Looking at the net and sat¬ 
ellite TV, they seem ubiquitous. They are. 
If you look at top televangelists Pat 
Robertson and Jerry Falwell, for exam¬ 
ple, who have made millions in their own 
right as messengers of god, you can 
trace their pedigree through the Moral 
Majority into the Christian Coalition, an 
overtly Republican Christian organisa¬ 
tion that tells you what you cannot do 
under the present constitution and fed¬ 
eral law, and then tells you how to get 
roimd it. This is a serious campaigning 
organisation - prayers and piety, yes, but 
it is votes that count, votes that will al¬ 
low the Christian Coalition to detennine 
core aspects of the Republican agenda 
if Bush is re-elected. Last September 
Falwell boasted that evangelical Chris¬ 
tians now control the fate of the Repub¬ 
lican and Bush, saying that if you are not 
pro-life and pro-family, you are not go¬ 
ing to win. You cannot be a sincere, com¬ 
mitted, bom-again believer who takes the 
bible seriously and vote for a pro-choice, 
anti-family candidate. 

1 recall that the bible says something 
like ‘ ‘By their fruits shall you know them’ ’. 
Not just fruits, perhaps, but also friends. 
A look at the career of one of Dubya’s 
closest political friends and senior min¬ 
isters in the current administration 
should illustrate the case. US attorney 
general John Ashcroft was from 1976 to 
1993 successively Missouri attorney 
general and state governor, during which 
time he strenuously resisted repeated 
court orders to implement desegregation 
in St Louis and Kansas City. He said that 
rape and incest were inadmissible as 
grounds for abortion. 

In 1994 he became senator for Mis¬ 
souri, blocking the appointment of a 
black man to the Supreme Court of Jus¬ 
tice and allying himself with the South¬ 
ern Partisan , a racist confederate rag 
that regarded neither slavery nor racism 
as unmoral. So unpopular was Ashcroft 
by this time that he was defeated in the 
2000 election in Missouri by a corpse - 
that of Mel Carnahan, who had died 
three week's earlier in a plane crash. It 
took Pat Robertson’s dollars and ser¬ 
mons to ‘resurrect’ his political career. 
Now he is one of the most powerful 
politicians in the USA. His US Patriot 
Act, passed in the wake of 9/11, repre¬ 
sents a radical assault on hiunan rights 
and, as the ‘war on terrorism’ gets more 
and more bogged down in Iraq, it looks 
like just the first stage in a campaign to 
limit or destroy constitutional rights. 
Ashcroft is a good political friend of the 
Christian Recontructionists sect, who 
preach a sort of ‘dominion theology’ ad¬ 
vocating the superiority of Christianity 
over all religions and a worldwide Chris¬ 
tian theocracy - which sounds uncan¬ 
nily like Bush’s version of pax 
Americana. 

Bush himself is fond of saying, as he 
did in the state of the union address last 
year, “There’s power, wonder-working 
power in the goodness, idealism and 
faith of the American people.” The usual 
pious bunkum on one level, but behind 
it do we not see, all taken together, the 
beginnings of a fundamentalist doctrine 
of a world Christian theocratic empire? • 
Michael Malkin 



VIEW FROM THE US LEFT 

Martin Schreader, editor of Appeal to Reason, 
paper of the revolutionary Debs faction of the 
Socialist Party USA 


Preparing 
the ground 


W ith less than a week to go 
before election day, voting 
has already begun in sev¬ 
eral states. And, as one might expect 
(if one has come to expect it), incidents 
of fraud, disenfranchisement and in¬ 
timidation of voters have already been 
reported. 

In Florida - the ‘scene of the crime’ 
four years ago - thousands have al¬ 
ready registered complaints over be¬ 
ing denied the right to vote, being 
forced to travel excessively long dis¬ 
tances to cast their ballot and being 
challenged by Republican ‘monitors’ 
over whether or not they have the right 
to do so. 

But Florida is not the only place 
where such acts of disenfranchise¬ 
ment have been taking place. In Ohio, 
the Republican secretary of state has 
thrown out thousands of voter regis¬ 
tration cards because they were not 
printed on heavy card-stock paper. In 
Colorado, where 165,000 new voters 
have registered this year, the Repub¬ 
lican-led government has foiwarded 
hundreds of voter registration cards 
to the state attorney general for inves¬ 
tigation. In New Mexico, the Republi¬ 
cans sued the state government to 
require voters to show identification 
in order to vote. 

In Michigan, the regime of George 
W Bush intervened directly to help 
enforce the Republican secretary of 
state’s decision not to count ballots 
from registered voters if they are cast 
at the wrong polling place (a similar 
rule in Ohio was thrown out by a fed¬ 
eral judge). As well, the absentee bal¬ 
lot sent to voters beginning last 
month has a confusing layout: many 
absentee voters who think they will 
be voting for Democratic candidate 
John Kerry will, in fact, unwittingly be 
adding to Bush’s tally. 

In a fundraising letter, the Bush- 
Cheney campaign’s general counsel 
warned that ‘Florida-style’ lawsuits 
over the outcome of the election may 
take place in several of the so-called 
‘battleground states’ (states where 
neither Bush nor Kerry has a certain 
majority), including Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New Mexico. 

Much of this campaign of massive 
disenfranchisement began in direct re¬ 
sponse to ‘get out the vote’ cam¬ 
paigns, many of them led by 
Democratic Party organisations, in key 
states. In light of the failure of much 
of the radical left to lead a real chal¬ 
lenge to the abridging of democratic 
rights since 2000, the Democrats have 
been moderately successful in chan¬ 
nelling much of the discontent and 
anger working people felt over the 
Bush-Cheney theft of the last election 
into voting for their candidates. 

The Republicans, seeing how the 
Democrats were looking to use the 
anger and outrage workers feel as a 
battering ram against them, began to 
mobilise its forces to meet them. Law¬ 
suits, threats and even outright physi¬ 
cal attacks have become the weapons 
of choice for the Republican Party 
against Democratic (and even ‘third 
party’) events. 

In Michigan, Republican officials 
went on the record to declare that if 
they cannot “suppress the Detroit 
vote” (ie, the vote of close to one mil¬ 
lion African American and working 


class voters, about 90% of whom tra¬ 
ditionally vote Democratic), they will 
lose this state. Party officials have 
been holding membership rallies, call¬ 
ing on rank-and-file Republicans to 
serve as ‘poll watchers’ on election 
day in Detroit precincts, with the goal 
of challenging every possible vote 
they think will not be cast for Bush. 

All of these attacks began at a time 
when millions of working people in the 
United States were being bombarded 
almost daily with media reports about 
the possibility of a ‘terrorist attack’. 
While the contrived hysteria has died 
down considerably, every so often a 
‘senior administration official’ raises 
this spectre and the possibility that the 
elections themselves may be post¬ 
poned or cancelled. 

It goes without saying that all of 
these efforts by the Republican Party 
and the Bush regime are meant to 
make sure that as few people as pos¬ 
sible turn out to vote on November 2. 
Traditionally, Republicans have ben¬ 
efited from having low voter turnout; 
this is because their membership base 
is generally drawn from the minority 
classes (the capitalists and ‘middle 
class’ professionals) in American so¬ 
ciety. The more that participation in an 
election is effectively restricted to 
these classes, the greater likelihood 
that their candidates take office. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
have traditionally been forced to rely 
on the mobilisation of working peo¬ 
ple to secure their positions. The rise 
of the neoliberal Democratic Leader¬ 
ship Council - now the leading faction 
in the party - was a response to this 
uncomfortable pairing. In this election, 
however, even the neoliberals have to 
rely on the masses of workers and 
oppressed people in order to win. 
However, unlike in past elections, the 
Democrats are not offering any kind 
of ‘democratic’ sop meant to pacify a 
section of working people; they hope 
that defeating Bush is in itself enough 
reward. 

Many working people who are vot¬ 
ing against Bush (for Kerry) next week 
will not be doing so with any illusions. 
They may believe that Kerry will be 
‘better’ than Bush, but they do so with 
no genuine belief that there will be a 
reversal of the course that has been 
followed for the last four years. This 
means that the sparking of a new con¬ 
stitutional crisis, resulting from massive 
disenfranchisement, legal challenges 
and extralegal attacks will not necessar¬ 
ily lead to working people pleading at 
the doorstep of the Democrats to de¬ 
fend democracy. This will be especially 
true if the Democrats once again capitu¬ 
late to the capitalists who want Bush 
in power, as they did in 2000. 

In this respect, what revolutionary 
socialists and communists do on No¬ 
vember 3 is as important as, if not pos¬ 
sibly more important than, what we do 
up until election day. Unless we can 
come together to fight for a revolution¬ 
ary democratic solution to the crisis - 
that is, unless we seek to embark on 
the road to the third American revolu¬ 
tion and the third (workers’) republic - 
the stark choice offered to us by Rosa 
Luxemburg almost a century ago - 
socialism or barbarism - may very well 
be made for us • 

Martin Schreader 
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National and trade union 
rights - one struggle 



O ne of the most publicised events 
at this month’s London Euro¬ 
pean Social Forum was the 
shambolic stunt which led to the aban¬ 
donment of the ‘End the occupation of 
Iraq’ October 15 plenary session. Object¬ 
ing to the presence of Subhi Meshadani, 
general secretary of the Iraqi Federation 
of Trade Unions and one of the sched¬ 
uled platform speakers, a very noisy 
Worker Power-dominated group of 40 
spumed all offers of compromise and 
effectively held the meeting to ransom - 
exclude Meshadani from the platform or 
else no meeting. Obviously, the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the 800-plus in attendance 
who wanted to hear all the speakers, in¬ 
cluding Meshadani, mattered little for 
our ‘fifth internationalist’ WP comrades, 
detennined as they were to impose their 
minority view on the majority. 

As we pointed out, tins anarchist type 
action - which was clearly not WP’s fin¬ 
est hour - allowed the Socialist Workers 
Party’s Lindsey German to pose as the 
heroic champion of the meeting’s demo¬ 
cratic rights, a quite monstrous turn of 
events, given her organisation’s 
wretched role in stifling all dissenting/ 
independent voices from decision-mak¬ 
ing and influence within the ESF. Not that 
any of this prevented WP from declar¬ 
ing on its website that it is “proud of the 
part we played in exposing the IFTU as 
a pro-imperialist union” (www.wor- 
kerspower.com). In reality, WP’s sabo¬ 
taging of the meeting did quite the 
opposite, frustrating those who wanted 
to use it as an opportunity to highlight 
what they regard as the IFTU’s treach¬ 
erous role in Iraq. 

Naturally, unlike the hapless WP 
group, Respect’s George Galloway has 
had no problems in getting his anti-IFTU 
message across - first, in the London- 
based daily, al-Quds al-Arabi (Septem¬ 
ber 30) and then in the Morning Star 
(October 2). In these articles, Galloway 
explicitly accuses the IFTU of directly 
collaborating with the British govern¬ 
ment in order to thwart the anti-war 
movement. 

Now, as Cameron Richards reports 
(see opposite), it is the turn of the Stop 
the War Coalition to be rocked by fierce 
argument over the nature of the IFTU. It 
is unsurprising that there are such ten¬ 
sions and disagreements over its role, as 
well as that of its British representative, 
Abdullah Muhsin. Muhsin - and the 
IFTU as a whole - claim to be against the 
imperialist occupation of Iraq, as do, of 
course, all the trade union bosses in Brit¬ 
ain, who are busily raising cash for the 
IFTU. 

Yet the very reasonable suspicion is 
that the union tops have no stomach for 
a real fight with Blair over the war and 
are on the lookout for excuses with which 
to depart from the STWC and sidle up 
again to the Labour leadership, espe¬ 
cially with a general election looming - 
‘mustn’t let the Tories back in’, such will 
be the message from the trade union dig¬ 
nitaries. Huffing and puffing about An¬ 
drew Murray and the ‘extremist’ STWC 
statements therefore fits the backsliding 
bill nicely. More significantly still, the 
IFTU and Muhsin have also provided 
perfect cover for the nervy union bosses, 
with the likes of Dave Prentis using 
Muhsin’s letter to Labour Party del¬ 
egates at Brighton as a justification for 
his failure to support the union’s anti-oc¬ 
cupation policy - which is for the imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of all imperialist troops 
from Iraq. 

By all accounts this is not the posi¬ 
tion of the IFTU leadership, being that 


imperialist troops should stay until at 
least the January elections and support 
for UN resolution 1546, which, amongst 
other things, talks of ‘ ‘welcoming the will¬ 
ingness of the multinational force to con¬ 
tinue efforts to contribute to the 
maintenance of security and stability in 
Iraq in support of the political transition, 
especially for upcoming elections, and 
to provide security for the United Na¬ 
tions presence in Iraq”. 

Writing in The Guardian , Abdullah 
Muhsin said that “the deployment by 
US forces of helicopter gunships and 
FI6 against civilians reminds Iraqis of 
the brutality of state-sponsored vio¬ 
lence”, and then adds: “We have re¬ 
ceived enormous support from the TUC 
and British trade unions. I was invited 
to the Labour Party conference as a 
guest of Unison. Addressing a fringe 
meeting, I was joined by speakers who 
supported the IFTU line against the war 
and the occupation. My speech called 
for the removal of foreign troops and a 
genuine transfer of power to the Iraqi 
people. I explained the IFTU’s policy of 
support for UN resolution 1546.1 did not 
offer voting advice to trade unions on 
Labour’s Iraq motions and confined my 
remarks to urging solidarity with Iraqi 
workers' ’ (my emphasis, October 23). 

Muhsin’s account seems at variance 
with the facts. Yes, obviously, there was 
a fringe meeting, chaired by Labour MP 
Harry Barnes, a member of the Socialist 
Campaign Group, where Muhsin spoke 
alongside Bill Ramell MP, Owen Tudor 
(TUC international secretary), Keith 
Sonnet (Unison) and Brian Joyce (FBU). 
However, when it came to the actual 
conference vote on Iraq, Muhsin’s “ad¬ 
vice” - not offered of course - was 
printed for all to see in the party’s official 
daily briefing for all delegates and in a 
special ‘open letter to trade union del¬ 
egates’. It read: “You have two options 
before you this week. One would give 
hope to all those in Iraq who want to see 
free trade unions and political organisa¬ 
tion grow and thrive. In line with UN 
security council resolution 1546, it says 
that the multinational force is there to help 
our democracy. The alternative asks for 
an early date for the unilateral withdrawal 
of troops which would be bad for my 
country, bad for the emerging progres¬ 
sive forces, a terrible blow for free trade 
unionism, and would play into the hands 
of extremists and terrorists” (see Unison 
website - www.unison.org.uk). 

As we know, this “early date” for with¬ 
drawal was rejected by conference, 
which instead opted for giving “hope to 
all those in Iraq who want to see free 
trade unions and political organisations 
grow and thrive” by backing imperialism. 
Muhsin may write in the pages of The 
Guardian about "the IFTU line against 
the war and the occupation”, but in real¬ 
ity he ascribes a progressive, ‘civilising’ 
role to imperialism - especially if it is wear¬ 
ing a UN hat. This view is further con¬ 
firmed by a letter Muhsin sent to The 
Guardian, in which he supported the call 
to invite the stooge Iraqi prime minister; 
Ayad Allawi, to the Labour Party con¬ 
ference, on the grounds that it would 
present “an opportunity for those who 
honourably opposed the war to extend 
support to Iraqi democrats who are try¬ 
ing, in the most difficult circumstances, 
to construct a vibrant civil society” (Au¬ 
gust 18). Right now, thanks to “Iraqi 
democrats” like Allawi, the people of 
Fallujah are undoubtedly enjoying the 
experience of living in “a vibrant civil 
society” - brought to them courtesy of 
the bombs, bullets and missiles of US- 


UK imperialism. 

The IFTU’s website hardly gives the 
appearance of a militantly anti-war/anti- 
imperialist organisation. Explicit condem¬ 
nations of imperialism hardly jump out 
at you, yet there are voluminous 
excoriations of the islamists. Indeed, 
there are many bland, neutral passages 
like the following: “In August, the White 
House supported the establishment of 
an Iraqi National Council comprising 100 
Iraqis from various tribal, ethnic and re¬ 
ligious groups in an effort to influence 
the composition of an electoral over¬ 
sight body. Yet this month, two large 
political parties, each of which has long 
been viewed with suspicion by Wash¬ 
ington, came out ahead in the voting.” 
Or the following: “One thousand, three 
hundred delegates representing people 
and organisations from Iraq’s 18 prov¬ 
inces defied the extremist wreckers and 
terrorists - both islamist fundamentalists 
and Saddam supporters - by gathering 
in Baghdad’s Convention Centre on 
Sunday August 15 2004 to elect an in¬ 
terim National Assembly and to engage 
in an open national dialogue on Iraq’s 
future” (see www.iraqitradeimions.org/ 
en). 

In fact, from reading the IFTU’s web¬ 
site, you would be hard-pressed to even 
know that the battle of Najaf had even 
taken place or that the imperialists now 
intend to launch an all-out assault on 
Fallujah. All this gives the unmistakable 
impression that the IFTU is quite con¬ 
tent to see the imperialists, whether in the 
foim of the US-UK or UN, stay in Iraq 
for an indefinite period of time. Frankly, 


the IFTU leadership regards the imperi¬ 
alists as the ‘lesser of two evils’. 

We should not be astonished. 
Muhsin is a longstanding and eminent 
member of the Iraqi Communist Party, 
which has ministers in the interim gov¬ 
ernment. Regrettably, over the past few 
decades the leadership of the ICP has 
played a disgraceful role. From 1972 to 
1978 it pumped out tireless propaganda 
to the effect that Saddam’s regime was a 
“reformist” one, implementing “progres¬ 
sive and patriotic measures”, and this 
saw the ICP proudly joining - under 
Moscow’s guidance, of course - Sadd¬ 
am’s Patriotic and Nationalist Progres¬ 
sive Front government, with two 
members of its politburo serving as cabi¬ 
net ministers. Saddam himself described 
the then ICP leaders as the “left wing” 
of the Ba’ath party Anti-Saddam Iraqis, 
including even rank-and-file party mem¬ 
bers, were routinely dubbed as “infan¬ 
tile leftists” or “reactionary Kurds” by 
the ICP leadership. 

Today, the ICP leadership is in collu¬ 
sion with imperialism. This took the form 
of a declaration on July 13 last year by 
its general secretary, Hameed Majeed 
Mousa, that the ICP would join the Paul 
Bremer-appointed Iraqi Governing 
Coimcil (IGC), effectively meaning that 
some of ICP leaders were receiving their 
salaries straight from the occupation 
authorities. When the IGC was finally 
abolished, the ICP fully supported the 
formation of Allawi’s stooge interim 
government, and now has one senior 
and two junior ministers serving under 
Allawi and his US masters. In an ICP 


communique of August 26 this year, we 
read that “the meeting called once more 
for activating the mechanism of consul¬ 
tation and coordination among patriotic 
forces to play their desired role, in coor¬ 
dination with the interim government, to 
activate mass participation in restoring 
peace and confronting criminal and ter¬ 
ror elements, as well as supporting the 
political process” (www.iraqcp.org). 
Who can question the “patriotic” cre¬ 
dentials of the current-day ICP? 

With regards to the IFTU, to read of¬ 
ficial ICP communiques like the above, 
and the editorials in Tareeq Al-Sha ’ab, 
the ICP’s central organ, is to know the 
politics of Abdullah Muhsin, Subhi 
Meshadani and the IFTU tops. Indeed, 
previous articles by Muhsin in the Morn¬ 
ing Star of yesteryear have merely been 
abridged translations of official ICP state¬ 
ments on the situation in Iraq. As is so 
often the case with capricious ‘official’ 
communism, yesterday’s ‘comrade’ is 
tomorrow’s ‘imperialist collaborator’. 

Genuine communists, on the other 
hand, demand that all imperialist troops 
leave Iraq and - as 850 members of the 
UK Black Watch brigade make their way 
north to act as “backfill” for US forces 
now intent on wiping out resistance in 
Fallujah - we support the defeat of the 
occupation forces. 

The struggle for democracy is indivis¬ 
ible. In other words, the fight for genu¬ 
ine trade union and workers' rights is 
inseparable from the fight for national 
self-determination. And the imperialists 
are the bitter enemies of both • 

Eddie Ford 
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STOP THE WAR COALITION 

Crisis demands 
end to fudge 


U ndoubtedly the Stop the War 
Coalition is in the throes of its 
first significant split since its for¬ 
mation in the aftennath of 9/11. Mick Rix, 
fonner general secretary of the Aslef rail 
union, has resigned from the steering 
committee, while, according to The 
Guardian (October 23), important sec¬ 
tions of the trade union movement, no¬ 
tably Unison, are threatening to 
withdraw. 

Indeed, extensive exchanges between 
the two sides - essentially the trade un¬ 
ions and certain Labour MPs on the one 
side, and the Socialist Workers Party, 
George Galloway and the Andrew Mur¬ 
ray wing of the Morning Star's, Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain on the other - reveals 
much about the anti-war movement in 
Britain and the politics of the left. It is, 
therefore, worth first looking at the back¬ 
ground. 

The cause of the schism, on the sur¬ 
face at least, were the attacks made by 
the STWC in recent weeks on the Iraqi 
Federation of Trade Unions, which has 
developed close links with some British 
trade unions. The coalition was particu¬ 
larly annoyed by the disgraceful role 
played by the IFTU - led by the Iraqi 
Communist Party - in defeating an anti¬ 
occupation motion at last month’s La¬ 
bour Party conference. 

This was made public in a statement 
by the coalition officers, who con¬ 
demned the IFTU for “its political col¬ 
laboration with the British government, 
exemplified at the Labour Party confer¬ 
ence and its view that genuinely inde¬ 
pendent trade unionism in Iraq can 
develop under a regime of military occu¬ 
pation (including the daily bombardment 
of major Iraqi cities) by the USA and 
Britain” (Morning Star October 11). 

It was this statement that Rix claims 
was the reason for his resignation. Pub¬ 
lished on October 20, his parting letter 
says: “I do not agree with assertions 
made over the conduct of union delega¬ 
tions at the Labour Party in the recent 
statement, and indeed the attacks made 
on Abdullah [Muhsin, the UK repre¬ 
sentative of the Iraqi Federation of 
Trade Unions]. I think in these difficult 
times, the recent outbursts that have 
been made, and the personalisation have 
vastly reduced our influence and sup¬ 
port in the movement.” 

However, there is more to this dispute 
than simply the role of the IFTU. For a 
start, it is also about the apparent ten¬ 
dency of the STWC leadership to adopt¬ 
ing more ‘extreme’ positions on the 
conflict in Iraq, therefore straining the 
broad coalition that supports it. Singled 
out here has been has been the SWP and 
the figurehead of the STWC, Respect 
MP George Galloway. 

Previously, Galloway had launched a 
blistering attack on the UK representa¬ 
tive of the IFTU, claiming that “The Brit¬ 
ish state subverted the trade union 
leaderships at Brighton and coopted 
them into a bloody and catastrophic 
colonial adventure. And the state 
brought along its very own Iraqi quis¬ 
ling - Abdullah Muhsin, a trade union¬ 
ist for 18 months who is now 
masquerading as the spokesman of the 
working class of Iraq” (Morning Star 
October 2). Galloway also let rip on cer¬ 
tain anti-war trade union leaders, adding 
that their “cowardice and cynicism” led 
to the rout of the anti-war position at the 
Labour conference. 

This attack on the IFTU brought a 
flurry of letters to the pages of the nor¬ 
mally deadly dull Star, complaining about 
Galloway - amongst them one from Billy 


Hayes, general secretary of the Commu¬ 
nication Workers Union (October 9). 
Since then, however, other leading Brit¬ 
ish trade unionists have begun to dis¬ 
tance themselves from the politics of the 
STWC leadership. 

In a leaked email on October 19 Rix 
complained that the leaders of the coali¬ 
tion have “driven many TUs and their 
reps away from the position of support 
for the STWC, because of its clear, 
emerging political allegiance to its domi¬ 
nant political party, rather than the broad- 
based coalition support, that any 
movement/organisation needs to 
achieve success”. Clearly, by “dominant 
political party”, he means the SWP and 
its Respect front. Given that most of the 
critics are Labour loyalists, it is not hard 
to work out another political motive. 

However, the attack on SWP-Respect 
is taking place side by side with an at¬ 
tack on the STWC’s uncritical support 
for the resistance in Iraq by supporters 
of Labour Friends of Iraq. LFIQ is closely 
linked to the trade unions, but composed 
of both anti-war and pro-war support¬ 
ers and enjoys rather convivial relations 
with some Labour ministers. 

LFIQ has made great play of the al¬ 
ready mentioned STWC statement that 
in an early draft contained a sentence 
stating that “The STWC reaffirms its call 
for an end to the occupation, the return 
of all British hoops in Iraq to this coun¬ 
try and recognises once more the legiti¬ 
macy of the struggle of Iraqis, by 
whatever means they find necessary, to 
secure such ends.” 

The phrase, “whatever means they 
find necessary”, was seized on by anti¬ 
war MP Harry Barnes, leading supporter 
of LFIQ, who went so far as to put down 
an early day motion in the House of 
Commons, which read: “That this house 
notes that the Stop the War Coalition 
leaders recently put out a statement by 
email to its supporters which backed 
‘the legitimacy of the struggle of the Iraqi 
people, by whatever means they find 
necessary’ to end occupation; believes 
that this scurrilous statement would 
strongly imply support for the so-called 
resistance and thereby acquiesce in the 
murders of more people such as Ken 
Bigley, as well as hundreds of ordinary 
Iraqis ...” 

What is at the heart of this dispute 
then is also the politics and future direc¬ 
tion of the anti-war movement. This is 
why it is important. On the one side, the 
equivocal stance taken by the anti-war 
trade unions and their Labour allies, 
epitomised in their relationship with the 
‘quisling’ leadership of the IFTU/ICP, 
and, on the other side, the ‘my enemy’s 
enemy is my friend’ stand taken by Gal¬ 
loway and the SWP, who are happy to 
view any ex-Ba’athist or islamic reaction¬ 
ary as allies in the anti-imperialist united 
front. 

Indeed, in another leaked email, pub¬ 
lished on October 22, to Andrew Mur¬ 
ray, chair of STWC and part of the 
pro-Respect wing of the CPB, Rix went 
further: “I don’t think you also realise the 
danger that your actions and those of 
the Respect colleagues in the STWC 
have placed Abdullah and perhaps oth¬ 
ers in the IFTU against attacks from ex¬ 
tremists. Some people talk about life and 
death situations. Some unfortunately 
have to live it and so do their families in 
Iraq and I don’t see why you, Respect 
or the coalition have a right to think you 
can place them in that situation, when 
they are living daily with those conse¬ 
quences, because they are not the ‘new’ 
friends of yourself, George, STWC or 


Respect, such as extreme nationalists or 
religious fundamentalists.” 

The reaction of the STWC has so far 
been conciliatory, although in his reply 
(leaked by Rix), Murray accused his 
former boss (until recently, the STWC 
chair worked as a press officer for Aslef) 
of‘betrayal’. In a letter to The Guardian, 
S WPer Lindsey German, convenor of the 
coalition, stated: “Our position, which is 
the same as that adopted at the TUC 
conference, is that an early date be set 
for the withdrawal of British troops from 
Iraq” (October 25). Interestingly not 
‘Support the resistance’ or even ‘Troops 
out now’. 

Indeed it is against this background 
that one can understand comrade Ger¬ 
man’s opposition to the protest at IFTU 
general secretary, Subhi A1 Meshadari, 
and his presence on the platfonn at the 
recent European Social Forum. Rather 
than championing the rights of freedom 
of speech, her motives were much more 
likely to do with not angering trade un¬ 
ion leaders any further. Also, the Morn¬ 
ing Star has for several months 
graphically displayed the deep and still 
growing divisions in and around the 
CPB, up to now the SWP’s ally in the 
STWC, between those wanting to stand 
by their fraternal comrades in IFTU/ICP 
and those, like Murray, who see them as 
collaborators. So the STWC leadership 
has not come out all guns blazing 
against Rix’s attack. 

What position, then, should commu¬ 
nists take towards this split in the anti¬ 
war movement? Clearly we should have 
no time for the allegations made by Rix 
or LFIQ. They amount to an attempt to 
alibi the treacherous role of the leaders 
of the IFTU and excuse the subservience 
that the British union leaders showed to 
Blair in Brighton. 

Not only that: the criticism surely re¬ 
sults from an adaptation, or a buckling, 
to the establishment’s propaganda of¬ 
fensive launched around the kidnap¬ 
ping and execution of Ken Bigley and 
others. The government line is that the 
invasion of Iraq is over and done. Dif¬ 
ferences were legitimate and understand¬ 
able, but it is time to move on. ‘We’ have 
a duty to sort out the mess. Here, of 
course, the IFTU comes in handy for 
bringing trade union leaders and sec¬ 
tions of the Labour left back on board. 

Communists are perfectly clear about 
where they stand. We condemn those 
who helped Blair come out smelling of 
roses at Brighton and those who do not 
have the stomach to consistently op¬ 
pose the brutal US-UK occupation be¬ 
cause ‘our’ troops - and hostages - are 
dying in Iraq. Nor do we have any truck 
with the attempt by the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty to present Rix and co 
as a lesser evil. 

One does not need to use Galloway’s 
hyperbole about the IFTU to recognise 
that Rix is playing a less than admirable 
role. As often is the case, the AWL’s 
viewpoint was crudely but aptly put by 
Jim Denham on a notorious anti-commu¬ 
nist website. In a rhetorical flush, he 
asked: “Are we going to campaign to get 
more principled trade unionists to follow 
Rix’s admirable lead and quit this pro¬ 
fascist, anti-working class outfit?” (http:/ 
/hurryupharry.bloghouse.net). Don’t 
think so, Jim. 

Nevertheless, one can only have so 
much sympathy with the STWC leader¬ 
ship. Undoubtedly, its detractors are hit¬ 
ting at a weak point in its politics. For too 
long now it has stubbornly refused to 
recognise the need to stand in solidar¬ 
ity with the democratic, secular and 


working class forces in Iraq - particularly 
those of trade unionism and socialism. 

When the CPGB has put motions to 
STWC conference calling for precisely 
this, SWP leaders raised their hands 
against us - not that I remember any 
hade union tops rallying to our call. The 
SWP claimed that such a motion risked 
undermining the broadness the STWC 
had assiduously built. 

There lies the mb. The strategy of the 
SWP has always been to build as wide a 
coalition as possible, uniting Marxists, 
trade unionists, Labour MPs, greens, 
pacifists, Liberal Democrats and adher¬ 
ents of political islam. The mobilisation 
of numbers has been seen as the be-all- 
and-end-all. But life, as it always does, 
intervenes. Interests and programmes 
clash. Incompatibilities prove to be in¬ 
compatible. Sides have to be taken. Al¬ 
lies become enemies. 

That is why arming the anti-war move¬ 
ment with correct politics was always 
necessary and was never a diversion. 
Basically, we have argued for politics 
that were pro-working class ... here and 
in Iraq. 

Without such an orientation there was 
no chance of forcing Blair to break his 
alliance with the US, no matter how many 
millions were mobilised. Certainly the 
anti-war movement in its present form 
cannot hope to stop war as such, be¬ 
cause to fight against war one must nec¬ 
essarily fight against capitalism. That is 
why trade unions and the working class 
should always be seen as central. Not 
mere ‘walk on, walk off extras, or just an¬ 
other colour to add into the rainbow 
coalition. 

Yet, instead of getting the coalition to 
adopt a clear orientation towards the 
working class, the SWP insisted that the 
STWC stick officially to the lowest com¬ 
mon denominator. Despite that, show¬ 
ing the centrality for the SWP of getting 
muslims as muslims and organisations 
such as the Muslim Association of Brit¬ 
ain on board, the deliberately vague slo¬ 
gan of calling for ‘Palestinian freedom’ 
featured prominently alongside the 
‘Don’t attack Iraq' anti-war slogans. 
Fanatics who want to drive all Israeli Jews 
into the sea would have no problem with 
that either. 

So while it preaches the virtues of 
broadness the SWP has in fact been 
pursuing left populism and courting 
islam to the point of Galloway’s anti¬ 
abortion statements and the auto-anti- 
Labourism in Respect. 

This surely explains why the STWC 
leadership proposed, in the immediate af¬ 
termath of the beheading of Ken Bigley, 
support for the Iraqi resistance “by what¬ 
ever means they find necessary”. As was 
eminently predictable, some union lead¬ 
ers and Labour supporters baulked at 
this. Lindey German bravely attempted 
to repair the damage in her letter to The 
Guardian, but it was clearly a case of 


O nly a few days to go for our 
monthly £500 fighting fund. And 
though October is nearly at an end we 
are still dangerously short. Last week 
it stood at £342. However, since then 
we have not made much progress, I 
am afraid to say. 

Over the last seven days we have 
received just two donations through 
the post and nothing at all via our 
PayPal facility on the web. The first 
was for £10 from comrade DG, the 
other of £5 from comrade HJ. Thanks 
to both of you. 

These two comrades take us for¬ 
ward to £357; but we are nearly £150 


wanting to avoid the hard issues at stake. 

Given that Respect is banking on the 
so-called ‘muslim vote’, it is perhaps not 
surprising that SWP leaders have re¬ 
fused to differentiate between the anti¬ 
occupation forces in Iraq, giving the 
impression (accurate, as it happens) that 
they uncritically support, or at least con¬ 
done, the actions of islamic reactionar¬ 
ies. This has been justified on the 
grounds that they are waging a strag¬ 
gle for Iraqi self-determination. 

Yet this is at best a half-truth. Commu¬ 
nists support national liberation move¬ 
ments against the forces of colonial and 
imperialist occupation. But, in general 
this takes the form of agitating and mak¬ 
ing propaganda here in Britain, specifi¬ 
cally in the case of Iraq against the 
presence of ‘our’ troops, hi the past they 
should not have been in India or Egypt. 
Today they should not be in Iraq. 

It is the people of that country alone 
who must freely decide their fate; and 
historical experience shows that imperi¬ 
alism has no interest in ensuring such 
an outcome. The democracy they hand 
down is always a sham, designed with a 
system of endless checks and balances 
to prevent popular control. Indeed com¬ 
munists are quite frank: we prefer to see 
the defeat of US-UK imperialism at the 
hands of islamic reactionaries in Iraq 
than their victory. 

However, none of that implies a be¬ 
holden duty to glorify those who are 
ranged against the US-UK occupation. 
We cannot be indifferent to aims and 
class position. 

Take the likes of al-Sadr and al- 
Zarqawi. Their vision of Iraq is one in 
which an islamic state rides roughshod 
over the rights of woman, religious mi¬ 
norities, Kurds and so on. They are anti¬ 
democratic and anti-working class. It is, 
therefore, vital that the left in Britain, in¬ 
cluding the STWC, seeks a constructive 
engagement with Iraqi working class 
forces, whatever their present leadership. 
Workers in Iraq must be encouraged to 
take a lead in opposing the occupation. 
If they stand aside, or look to the Ameri¬ 
cans to bring salvation, it will be the is- 
lamists who will continue to gain 
ground. That promises a terrifying out¬ 
come. No sane person on the left can 
want a repeat of Iran. 

That the leadership of the STWC is 
blind to all this leaves it vulnerable to 
backsliders like Rix. The failure of the 
STWC to offer verbal, let alone concrete, 
solidarity to the Iraqi workers’ movement 
is a profound failure which allows Rix and 
co to adopt a fake left pose in relation to 
the occupation. 

For our part, there is no contradiction 
between demanding hoops out now and 
working for a genuinely progressive 
outcome in Iraq. Indeed, the continued 
presence of imperialist troops in Iraq can 
only bolster the islamic terrorists • 

Cameron Richards 


short of where we need to be. Please 
help. Give whatever you can. Act now. 

Not that circulation has dropped off 
though, ft shows another modest in¬ 
crease. My suggestion that the extra 
readers we put on last week being 
mainly due to the fact of putting the 
paper up late, has proved to be un¬ 
founded. We recorded exactly 11,779 
e-readers, just short of a thousand 
more. This puts our estimated total cir¬ 
culation nudging towards 13,000. 

A new layer of activists appears to 
have discovered the Weekly Worker. 
Welcome to you all • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Your help needed 
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LEFT _ 

Electoral cooperation plus 



O n Simday October 24 a meeting 
of representatives of several left 
groups was held in London to 
discuss the possibility of cooperation 
for the general election likely to take place 
in 2005, and of wider cooperation. This 
is a pretty unambitious project in its 
present fonn. However, Respect increas¬ 
ingly clearly appears as a bureaucrati¬ 
cally-controlled front for the Socialist 
Workers Party, and the Respect execu¬ 
tive committee is recommending to Re¬ 
spect’s conference a pretty limited, 
“targeted” campaign for the general elec¬ 
tion. As a result, the October 24 initia¬ 
tive may turn out more significant than 
at present appears. 

This was a delegate meeting called by 
the Alliance for Green Socialism (AGS), 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty (AWL), 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
(SPEW) and Socialist Alliance Democ¬ 
racy Platform (SADP). These groups had 
two delegates each. One delegate each 
came from the Communist Party of Great 
Britain (CPGB), Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group (RDG), Socialist Unity Net¬ 
work (SUN), Workers Power (WP) and 
Workers International (WI). Apologies 
were received from the International 
Socialist League and the ‘Liverpool 47’ 
surcharged councillors. Among other 
invitees, the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain declined the invitation, 
while the embryo United Socialist Party 
(USP, to be launched next month by the 
Liverpool sacked dockers) did not reply. 

None of those present had power to 
commit their organisations to anything. 
The meeting was thus exploratory: its 
outcome would be reported back before 
anything went any further. 

The meeting was chaired by Mike 
Davies of the AGS, who had also drafted 
the agenda. This had two parts. First was 
a discussion of cooperation of the 
groups represented in the forthcoming 
general election. Second was a discus¬ 
sion of the possibility of wider forms of 
cooperation. 

General election 

We began by discussing who intends 
to stand candidates and how many. The 
AGS proposes to contest around five 
seats; SPEW between 20 and 30; the 
AWL one (possibly two or three); and 
the SADP perhaps six. None of the other 
groups was willing to commit to stand¬ 
ing candidates, at least in their own 
names. Both CPGB and SUN indicated 


that we were very likely to support Re¬ 
spect candidates, but were fighting for 
Respect to adopt a unitary approach to 
other left candidates and might well our¬ 
selves support other socialist candi¬ 
dates. WI is likely to support the USP. 
WP regards the general election as “a 
low priority”. 

The next phase was for the meeting 
to work through a list of fonns of coop¬ 
eration, starting with the minimum 
(avoiding clashes) and working up 
through a series of levels - agreement on 
target seats, common ‘badging’ in litera¬ 
ture, a joint launch, mutual web links, 
mutual promotion of candidates, joint 
‘policy bullet points’, use of each oth¬ 
er’s facilities, joint press releases, joint 
literature, joint appeals for support to 
trade unions, etc, a joint web site, mem¬ 
bers working for each other, joint pub¬ 
licity stunts or events, common 
negotiations with ‘competitors’ (ie, Re¬ 
spect) and with potential allies (local in¬ 
dependent left electoral campaigns), a 
joint ballot paper description, to the 
maximum - a joint manifesto. 

At each level the question was not one 
of concrete proposals, but whether 
those present would be willing in ab¬ 
stract to engage in this form of coopera¬ 
tion. The only level actually ruled out by 
anyone in the meeting was a joint mani¬ 
festo: most of those who contributed on 
the point thought that this was ruled out 
by the timescale, Mike Davies saying 
bluntly that in the AGS’s view this was 
“not a goer”; though Pete Radcliff 
(AWL) made the point that the Socialist 
Alliance’s 2001 manifesto could be used 
as a stalling point. SPEW had the most 
reservations on earlier points: in general 
it was unwilling, for example, to engage 
in mutual web-links or mutual promotion 
of candidates until the election campaign 
was actually started, and expected to 
concentrate its members nationally on 
its own target constituencies rather than 
telling them to support local ‘coopera¬ 
tion’ candidates. 

The question next posed was how to 
carry forward the abstract agreement 
which had been reached. The AGS’s 
proposal was for an election liaison com¬ 
mittee composed of one representative 
from each group which was standing 
candidates - thus, at present, the AGS, 
AWL, SADP and SPEW. Pete McLaren 
(SADP) argued that there should also be 
a committee of those willing to partici¬ 
pate in the cooperation, though they 


would be supporting rather than stand¬ 
ing candidates, and I supported this pro¬ 
posal both on the grounds that such 
groups would need to decide whether 
the policy ‘bullet points’ adopted formed 
a basis for supporting the candidates 
and because the SADP was not a cen¬ 
tralised group like the AWL or SPEW 
and would have difficulty with ‘repre¬ 
sentation’ by a single delegate. However, 
the meeting reached a ‘consensus’ - ie, 
a large majority view without a fonnal 
vote - for an election liaison committee 
of those groups standing candidates. It 
was said that if other groups (such as 
the Walsall group, which has most re¬ 
cently stood under the SADP banner) 
decided to stand candidates, they could 
join the election liaison committee. 

Broader cooperation 

The final part of the meeting was a dis¬ 
cussion of the possibilities of wider co¬ 
operation between the groups 
represented. The meeting decided only 
that another meeting of all those organi¬ 
sations willing to participate should take 
place in January to explore the possibili¬ 
ties of wider cooperation. Pete McLaren 
of the SADP agreed to convene this 
meeting. The discussion was, however, 
of some interest as showing the differ¬ 
ent views of the groups (or, at least, 
those of their members present) in regard 
to the possibilities for unity. 

It was kicked off by statements from 
the AGS, SADP, AWL and SPEW. The 
most negative of these was the AWL. 
Pete Radcliff argued that there was not 
a vacuum on the left, simply a difference 
of views. The idea of a ‘new workers’ 
party’ posed the question of what sort 
of party: the only actual alternatives 
were a mass workers’ party based on the 
trade unions and a cadre revolutionary 
party (ie, something like the existing 
groups). The existence of the groups 
reflected real political differences, and the 
most that could be hoped for was lim¬ 
ited electoral collaboration and a clarifi¬ 
cation of the differences between the 
groups. 

SPEW’s letter replying to the AGS’s 
proposal of this meeting has suggested 
that this would also be their line. Unex¬ 
pectedly, Clive Heemskirk for SPEW was 
somewhat more positive. He argued that 
there was a vacuum to the left of Labour. 
The groups present could not fill it by 
an act of will by ‘declaring’ a new party, 
but cooperation could go beyond elec¬ 
tions: we should explore what was pos¬ 
sible in relation to the PCS dispute and 
the Unison general secretary election. To 
achieve cooperation in those areas 
where there was agreement, we needed 
a structure which reflected the existence 
of disagreement and allowed differences 
to exist. The fundamental lesson of the 
Socialist Alliance was that this implied a 
federalist structure. 

This last point was also a strong ele¬ 
ment in the presentation of Mike Davies 
for the AGS. Mike argued that the SA 
had failed for two reasons: because it 
lacked constitutional guarantees against 
an SWP takeover, and because the lack 
of balance between large groups, small 
groups and individuals made it ineffec¬ 
tive. He argued that the road to a broader 
organisation - in the AGS view, a red- 
green party - lay through practical col¬ 
laboration and the creation at this stage 
of a joint committee or network oforgani¬ 
sations. 

Pete McLaren agreed broadly on the 
issue of federalism. The majority view of 
the SADP was, he said, not to announce 
a new workers’ party - the question was 
how to go about getting a broader or¬ 
ganisation. He argued that since the elec¬ 
toral initiative would wish to encourage 
groups who were not themselves stand¬ 
ing to put in resources, it was desirable 
to have a broader liaison committee. 

Stuart King (WP) argued the meeting 
was putting the cart before the horse. We 


stood in the wreckage of the S A, and there 
was no prospect of a serious electoral 
intervention - we had to wait for Respect 
to fail. It was more urgent that there was 
currently a “fennent” in the trade unions. 
What was needed was to work in the 
unions, particularly at local and regional 
rather than national level, to confront the 
need for a new workers’ party. 

The apparent consensus on federal 
structures as the solution was criticised 
from slightly different angles by myself, 
Jim Jepps (SUN) and Bob Archer (WI). 
My own point was that ‘constitutional 
guarantees’ are largely illusory in pro¬ 
tecting against a large bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralist organisation which was 
detennined to put its sect interests be¬ 
fore tlie interests of the whole. The SWP 
had a maj ority in the S A in 2001, and if it 
had not got its way would simply have 
pulled its forces out; others would still 
have been ‘sleeping with an elephant’ - 
this time SPEW. The underlying prob¬ 
lem was the false conception of the ma¬ 
jority of the organised groups of what 
counted as a ‘revolutionary’ party, which 
was the real ground of their separation. 
It was true that we could not proclaim a 
new workers’ party, but fighting for a 
party was not a matter of waiting for the 
trade unions to move: both the Labour 
Party and in particular the ‘official’ Com¬ 
munist Party had emerged at least in part 
through initiatives by the small organ¬ 
ised socialist groups. 

Jim argued that the SWP would not 
have walked out of the SA, but simply 
reduced its efforts (which it did anyhow) 
and operated behind the scenes. What 
was needed was a genuine commitment 
to cooperation. Successful initiatives by 
the far left could set in motion a dynamic: 
thus the success of the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party had led to RMT support for SSP 
candidates, which led to the RMT’s ex¬ 
pulsion from the Labour Party, which 
helped in the FBU’s decision to disaffili¬ 
ate. Successful practical initiatives could 
create a dynamic of cooperation, as op¬ 
posed to a formalistic liaison agreement. 

Bob Archer agreed with both Stuart, 
on the ferment in the unions, and my¬ 
self, on the historical role of initiatives 
by the groups in the formation of a party, 
particularly the CPGB. The groups had 
to be willing to put aside organising 
round their particular shibboleths, since 
their views would only prove their value 
(or not) in the context of a real workers’ 
party. He had a great deal of respect for 
SPEW members, but the Liverpool dock- 
ers/USP were fundamentally right, he 
said, to insist on the dissolution of or¬ 
ganised groups if the groups were to 
participate in the formation of a new party. 

Steve Freeman (RDG) argued that 
there were four fundamental features of 
the situation. There was a crisis of de¬ 
mocracy in Britain, made clear by the war, 
which required a democratic programme. 
There was a vacuum to the left of Labour. 
The trade unions were increasingly al¬ 
ienated from Labour. And the Socialist 
Alliance had failed and the movement 
had become fragmented. We cannot cre¬ 
ate a party by wishing for one, but need 
a conscious process of fighting for one. 
In this context he would propose that this 
group take initiatives both towards Re¬ 
spect and towards the USP. 

Replying to earlier arguments, Steve 
Radford (AGS) said that the AGS’s po¬ 
sition was in general similar to SPEW’s: 
it would not accept any organisational 
form which was not federal. He was scep¬ 
tical about work in the unions, since in 
his view the process of corruption and 
decay of the unions had now often 
reached down to the base: for example, 
shop stewards appointed by manage¬ 
ment. 

Cooperation had to be on practical is¬ 
sues: through this we could build trust. 
Hannah Sell (SPEW) said that on the 
question of a new workers’ party most 
comrades seemed to have come round 


to the SPEW line. We had a role in the 
development of such a party, but it was 
primarily an objective process. Differ¬ 
ences about trade union policy and af¬ 
filiation probably meant that a united 
campaign in the unions was not possi¬ 
ble. What was required in any new for¬ 
mation was a consensus approach and 
a consensus constitution. The first step 
was to build the capacity to work to¬ 
gether in practical initiatives. 

The final contributor in the general 
discussion, Dave Church (SADP), said 
that as usual he was profoundly un¬ 
happy with the discussion. As far as the 
elections were concerned, the issue was 
how to survive what would be another 
disastrous result for the left in 2005 and 
prepare for the election after next: at that 
point New Labour would be in deep cri¬ 
sis, the Tories would be on the way back 
and, once they got in, Labour would 
posture to the left again. For this purpose 
a common name was absolutely funda¬ 
mental: without a common name nobody 
outside would take the project seriously. 
What was in question in working to¬ 
gether was not ‘trust’ but agreeing some 
ground rules that we all agree to work 
under. 

The electoral problem 
and the unity problem 

If the proposed electoral cooperation 
gets off the ground and the groups in¬ 
volved are able to agree a worthwhile set 
of ‘policy points’ and a common name, 
it will be a strongly positive initiative. As 
I said at the begimiing of the article, it 
now looks as through Respect will pur¬ 
sue a small, ‘targeted’ election cam¬ 
paign. In tins context between 30 and 40 
candidates on a common platfonn is less 
than the Socialist Alliance could have 
achieved if the SWP had not smashed it 
up, but nonetheless a valuable attempt 
to contest the Labourites’ implicit claim 
that ‘there is no alternative’. 

That is, of course, as long as the new 
electoral cooperation does not wind up 
contesting the same seats as Respect. 
In this case it will merely re-emphasise 
the disunity of the left. It is therefore im¬ 
portant that the new cooperation should 
make a serious attempt to negotiate with 
Respect for, at a minimum, an agreement 
to avoid clashes. The October 24 initia¬ 
tive equally needs to be about fighting 
for a socialist alternative to New Labour, 
not a socialist alternative to Respect. On 
the other side, the SUN has proposed a 
resolution to the Respect conference 
calling for the unity coalition to take a 
unitary approach to other socialist elec¬ 
toral campaigners: it is of the highest 
importance that delegates to the Respect 
conference should support it. 

The larger unity problem is more in¬ 
tractable. The blunt fact is that ‘consen¬ 
sus’ does not prevent bureaucratic 
manipulation. The experience of the Eu¬ 
ropean Social Forum should be the clear¬ 
est demonstration of that. It merely 
creates lowest common denominator 
politics. 

What we need for unity at the end of 
the day is what Dave Church called 
“ground rules”. That is, willingness - 
both on the part of larger and smaller 
groups and individuals - to be in a mi¬ 
nority. Those who have refused to join 
Respect, and the SP and AGS who split 
from the SA because they were in minor¬ 
ity positions, need to consider how far 
this is consistent with the aim of unity. 

The converse is willingness on the 
part of majorities to accept that without 
the existence of the annoying minorities 
and their participation in discussion and 
decision-making, there can be no real 
unity. Supporters of Respect - which is 
precisely designed by the SWP to ex¬ 
clude annoying minorities - are equally 
obliged to think seriously about how far 
this is consistent with the aim of unity • 
Mike Macnair 
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ABORTION 


A question that 
won’t go away 



Candy Udwin: not just women 


T he second meeting to discuss the 
launch of a pro-choice campaign 
took place at the offices of Abor¬ 
tion Rights (AR) on Wednesday Octo¬ 
ber 20. Coming as it did directly after the 
European Social Forum, it was smaller 
than the previous meeting but neverthe¬ 
less an important event. 

The discussion focused on what slo¬ 
gans we should organise under and how 
we should organise. Fundamental to this 
was whether we campaign for free abor¬ 
tion on demand or for defending existing 
legislation. Another pivotal discussion 
was the issue of the inclusion of men in 
the central organisation of the campaign, 
on which the meeting was evenly split. 
As before, it was a women-only meeting. 

Anne Quesney, director of AR, 
opened the meeting with a description 
of the ongoing ideological attacks 
against the right to choose. Since the 
recent Sunday Telegraph undercover 
operation aimed at discrediting the Brit¬ 
ish Pregnancy Advice Service for pro¬ 
viding details of clinics abroad to women 
who want late-term abortions, there 
have been other attempts to chip away 
at existing rights. Ann Widdecombe has 
tabled an early day motion calling for 
funding to BPAS to be cut - in effect for 
the closing down, or at the very least 
curtailing, of a service that helps provide 
70% of all abortions carried out in Brit¬ 
ain. 

There have also been further calls for 
legal action against doctors, this time 
aimed at those who carry out abortions 
for teenagers. Sue Axon, a Manchester 
mother of five, has taken out a high court 
challenge against government guidance 
that allows doctors to forgo parental 
consent where they believe it is neces¬ 
sary to do so. Axon, who had an abor¬ 
tion herself as a teenager that she now 
regrets, was particularly upset at the re¬ 
cent case of a Notts teenager, Melissa 
Smith, whose teachers helped her to get 
an abortion at 14. Like Victoria Gillick 
before her, Sue Axon is particularly con¬ 
cerned at ‘protecting’ her own daugh¬ 
ters - ie, forcing them to have unwanted 
children. She is backed by the Society 
for the Protection of Unborn Children 
and others in the pro-life lobby, and it is 


clear that GPs, teachers and others who 
assist young, desperate women are now 
in the firing line. 

The ballot for the private members bills 
looks set to take place in early Decem¬ 
ber. The meeting agreed that we should 
book a room at the Flouse of Commons 
to launch a campaign to coincide with 
any bill aimed at curbing abortion rights. 
It was also agreed that we should write 
to various magazines and other publica¬ 
tions in order to engage in the debate. 
Cosmopolitan magazine has set up a 
campaign to defend the existing legisla¬ 
tion and it was agreed that we should 
welcome and try to engage with that. 

However, it was not agreed to set up a 
proper campaign now, as there was no 
consensus over the nature of that cam¬ 
paign. Workers Power and CPGB com¬ 
rades argued that it had to be based on a 
commitment to a woman’s right to 
choose, at any stage of pregnancy. The 
recent attacks on late abortions show that 
we must stand by those who, often 
through force of circumstances, seek out 
terminations at a very late stage. If we sim¬ 
ply defend existing legislation or call for a 
tinkering improvement here or there, we 
are not tackling the real question. Argu¬ 
ing for a woman’s right to choose must 
mean exactly that - as early as possible 
and as late as necessary. Without that 
commitment we will not be able to tackle 
the propaganda that is thrown at us 
about the ‘rights’ of the foetus. 

Others agreed that this was the cen¬ 
tral question but said that we needed to 
be concrete about our campaign. A com¬ 
rade from the US Militant group pro¬ 
posed that we should set up a campaign 
to defend women from any further at¬ 
tacks. Sarah Colborne and Anne 
Quesney, both of AR, said that their 
campaign is for free abortion on demand 
up to 14 weeks and the signature of one 
doctor after that. As an organisation 
dependent on funding, it needs to be 
careful not to sound too radical. That is 
a good argument for a separate, more 
radical campaign that can be supported 
by, but not dependent on, AR. 

The issue of the involvement of men 
was the most contentious question of 
tine evening. I raised it initially as part of 


the report-back from the CPGB meeting 
on abortion rights. It was greeted by 
some with dismay. One participant said 
she felt “frustrated” that she was again 
in a situation where women were “argu¬ 
ing for men to come in and run our cam¬ 
paign”. The legitimacy of autonomous 
self-organisation was put forward again, 
primarily by Sarah Colbome and Finn 
MacKay - who describes herself else¬ 
where as a radical feminist, although she 
said she was a defender of socialist femi¬ 
nism at the meeting. Their argument was 
that it was fundamental to the issue of 
fighting oppression that those affected 
by it be allowed to organise separately. 
Women are those affected by abortion, 
not men, and therefore we should run 
our own campaign, while allowing men 
to be involved to a lesser extent. 

1 countered this by arguing that the 
fight for socialism means winning men 
to the fight for women’s emancipation. 
Our class must be at the forefront of the 
fight for every democratic question, not 
leave it to the most oppressed to strug¬ 
gle themselves. This means men and 
women working alongside each other at 
the highest level, not making it simply a 
question that concerns women. The is¬ 
sue is that of socialism or feminism. Joy 
McKnight of Workers Power agreed 
with my contribution and underlined that 
abortion is a question that affects work¬ 
ing class women far more on an eco¬ 
nomic level. Candy Udwin of the 
Socialist Workers Party said that abor¬ 
tion is not just a question for women - it 
is an issue for the working class. How¬ 
ever, she believed that we should not 
allow this issue to divide us. 

But this question obviously will not 
go away. It is not a technical issue of 
whether we have women-only meetings 
or spaces. It is about the kind of cam¬ 
paign - a separatist one that brings to¬ 
gether all women, no matter what their 
class, apart from and against men; or one 
that is based on our class - men and 
women together - taking up the fight 
against oppression. 

The accusations of separatism were 
greeted with defensiveness. Those for 
‘autonomy’ argued that they were so¬ 
cialist feminists and there was no con¬ 
tradiction. Sarah Colborne said their 
positions should not be caricatured. 
There was no time to explore the argu¬ 
ment further and there was also concern 
that it was an issue that would split us at 
an early stage. But those who are for a 
working class perspective should not 
shy away from putting forward their ar¬ 
guments for fear of being condemned for 
‘selling out’ or wanting men to run the 
campaign for us. There is no question 
that women will lead any campaign for 
abortion rights. Indeed it will be difficult, 
as experience has shown, to persuade 
many men that it is an issue for them. But 
it is a struggle that must be won if we are 
to win real emancipation. 

The meeting ended with an agreement 
to set up an email group to continue our 
discussions. It was also agreed that we 
would contact the BPAS to give our 
solidarity and that we will also contact 
pro-choice campaigners in Ireland. No 
decision was made about the name of 
our future body and it was decided that 
we would continue under the auspices 
of AR. It was also agreed that the issue 
of the involvement of men would be left 
open • 

Anne Me Shane 

Abortion Rights next meeting: Thursday 
November 11, 7pm, AR offices, 2-12 
Pentonville Road, London Nl. 
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Problems 

of communist organiaation 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the refonnist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 
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■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for Socialist Alliance activists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue in his historically significant argument against a dis¬ 
gruntled minority who deserted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argued for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
ganisational and political stage. Drawing on an extensive study of history, this 
work presented the case for a party firmly based on a Marxist programme and 
the rules and methods of democratic centralism. 
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God’s block vote 


A t the founding conference of 
Respect earlier this year, the So¬ 
cialist Alliance Democracy Plat¬ 
form put forward an alternative republi¬ 
can strategy called ‘Britain at the cross¬ 
roads’. This began by recognising that 
“mass opposition to the war in Iraq was 
a watershed in British politics. The La¬ 
bour government took the country into 
an illegal war on false pretences ... one 
of the casualties of this war has been the 
credibility of parliament.” 

The war destroyed the illusions that 
Britain has a democratic system of gov¬ 
ernment. Hence “parliament failed to rep¬ 
resent the majority opposed to war, and 
failed to expose Blair’s deception and 
manipulation of public opinion”. As a 
result there is “a crisis of representation 
at the heart of politics in Britain”, which 
“provides opportunities for the far right 
and brings the danger of a more authori¬ 
tarian state and a threat to civil liberties”. 

‘Britain at the crossroads’ put forward 
the demand for “a democratic, secular 
and republican system of government, 
in which power is in the hands of the 
people, and government is elected, ac¬ 
countable and subject to recall”. It pro¬ 
posed policies for equality, social justice 
and unity with the peoples of Europe in 
a fully democratic, federal state. It warned 
that the problems of war, poverty and 
injustice urgently require the abolition of 
global capitalism by socialism. 

The Socialist Alliance (DP) then pro¬ 
posed that the ‘R’ in Respect should 
stand for ‘Republicanism’ and put for¬ 
ward a series of democratic demands, 
calling for open borders and MPs to be 
paid the average skilled wage. All these 
proposals were defeated by the votes of 
the Socialist Workers Party. This week¬ 
end history will repeat itself. Socialist 
Alliance supporters, both SADP and 
Socialist Unity Network, will put forward 
demands for a democratic secular repub¬ 
lic, women’s rights, open borders, the 
right to fonn platforms and tendencies 
and for cooperation with other socialist 
forces in the general election. 

The first full conference since the 
launch of Respect will finalise the poli¬ 
cies on which to fight the general elec¬ 
tion likely to be held in 2005. One obvious 
gaping hole remains the question of 
democracy. Respect policies offer less 
than even her majesty’s Liberal Demo¬ 
crats! George Galloway made clear in his 
recent book that, unlike Respect, he is in 
favour of a democratic republic. In June 
at a Respect public meeting in Luton, he 
was asked about the crisis of democracy. 
In reply he confmned his support for re¬ 
publicanism. He told us that the Respect 
programme was not set in stone and this 
issue would have to be reviewed at the 
next conference (Weekly Worker June 25). 
So this weekend we will see whether Gal¬ 
loway can deliver the SWP’s royal head 
on a silver platter. The signs are not good. 

It is, therefore, the right time to reap¬ 
praise Respect against the political cri¬ 
sis which is unfolding in Britain. Four 
factors stand out. First is the political 
crisis of the state. The parliamentary 
system (or constitutional monarchy) is 
now under severe strain. It has been 
undermined by economic and political 
changes reshaping the country. The in¬ 
tegration of capital in the European Un¬ 
ion has weakened national sovereignty. 
The pressure for democratic change in 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales has brought 
greater autonomy and the growth of 
parties such as Sinn Fein and the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party. At the same time the 
Blair government has concentrated and 
centralised more power into its own 
hands. 

The ‘crisis of democracy’ is reflected 
in a growing sense of powerlessness and 


alienation amongst working people. La¬ 
bour’s constitutional changes have 
made the system more unstable. The 
SWP's John Rees points out that "in the 
2004 European and council elections, 
alienation from the established parties 
saw a rise in turnout for those elections, 
but a massive erosion of support for 
Labour and the Tories” (‘Where now for 
Respect? ’, www.respectcoalition.com). 

He goes on to argue that “the stabil¬ 
ity of the British electoral system has de¬ 
pended on mass support for these two 
institutions since the World War II. 
When the base of these two parties 
crumbles, it does not do so in a night, or 
in a tidy fashion. The Labour Party has 
had the allegiance of millions of work¬ 
ing people and their mass organisations 
for generations. The bitterness and dis¬ 
appointment with the establishment 
parties flows in many different directions 
when it breaks free from its traditional 
moorings.” 

The war in Iraq has speeded up this 
meltdown. Any imperialist war means a 
crisis for bourgeois democracy. War 
grabs the attention of millions and re¬ 
veals in new ways that ‘democracy’ is 
an empty shell. Only last week we saw 
the transfer of the Black Watch regiment 
from Basra to central Iraq - decided be¬ 
hind the scenes between her majesty’s 
government and Bush’s administration. 
The British parliament had no say what¬ 
soever. No votes were taken. Parliament 
was irrelevant. 

George Galloway writes: “We have a 
political system that is completely unre¬ 
sponsive in the face of public opinion 
on a whole range of issues, not simply 
on the war. Things happen now on the 
electoral level, on the civil liberties front, 
across a whole swathe of issues that 
would never have happened over most 
of the past 100 years” (Weekly Worker 
December 4 2003). He points out that 
“every MP who voted for the war did so 
knowing that their constituents were 
against it. And most did so knowing it 
was wrong. This is a crisis in bourgeois 
democracy. The mask has slipped”. 

Galloway concludes that “we have a 
chance - if we properly grasp what de¬ 
mocracy actually means - of being the 
movement for democracy in this coun¬ 
try. And that’s an extremely powerful 
position to be in for a progressive left 
movement. Any new left movement has 
to prioritise the concept of democracy 
and live by it internally and insist on it 
externally. We need democratic control 
of the economy, of parliament, of soci¬ 
ety itself.” These are fine words, but they 
butter no SWP parsnips. 

The second important factor has been 
a collapse of working class political rep¬ 
resentation. Traditionally the organised 
working class was represented through 
the Labour Party and the former Euro- 
Stalinist CPGB. The trade union bu¬ 
reaucracy supported Labour and 
working class militants backed the 
CPGB. Over the last 15 years this form 
of representation has collapsed. The 
‘official’ CPGB was liquidated and the 
Labour Party moved to the right. There 
is now a political vacuum on the left. 

Flaying about in the vacuum is a diso¬ 
rientated and fragmented socialist move¬ 
ment. In England this constitutes the 
third factor. Socialists in the Labour Party 
have been emasculated. The Marxist 
groups outside Labour have been un¬ 
able to fonn a united party. Hie myriad 
of groups and parties is enough to bog¬ 
gle the mind - the SWP, International 
Socialist Group, Socialist Party, Workers 
Power, Communist Party of Britain, In¬ 
dependent Working Class Association, 
CPGB, Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Alli¬ 


ance for Green Socialism, etc. The Social¬ 
ist Alliance and Respect are two re¬ 
sponses to this vacuum. 

Last, but by no means least, the fourth 
factor is the experience of the Labour 
government since 1997. This has con¬ 
vinced trade union activists that Labour 
is opposed to their interests. The RMT 


We have recently 
seen the hand of 
god raising the 
arms of SWP 
members against 
the extension of 
abortion rights 
up and down the 
country 


and FBU are no longer affiliated and 
other unions are reducing their financial 
support. The movement was in a similar 
position at the end of the 19th century, 
when trade unions began breaking from 
the Liberal Party. We can only expect the 
fennent in the trade unions to grow when 
Labour steps up its attack on public sec¬ 
tor workers. 

Taken together these factors point in 
one definite direction. We desperately 
need a republican socialist party - a mass 
party of the working class. Such a party 
recognises the ‘crisis of democracy’ and 
boldly proposes political struggle for 
democratic demands as a lever for so¬ 
cial change. The advanced part of the 
working class, the only genuinely demo¬ 
cratic class in society, will be drawn to 
such a programme. Those who think we 
should champion socialism and not de¬ 
mocracy reveal their ignorance of the 
relationship between the two. The strug¬ 
gle for democracy prepares the way for 
socialism. 

A republican socialist party is a party 
for all socialists. It is a party that can unite 
socialists from the Labour left with revo¬ 
lutionary Marxists. It is not like the La¬ 
bour Pally based on an alliance of liberals 
and socialists. Neither is it a revolution¬ 
ary Trotskyist or Stalinist Party. It is a 
party on similar lines to the Scottish 
Socialist Party. Given the current state of 
political consciousness and working 
class organisation, this would be a ma¬ 
jor step forward. 

If this sounds like pie in the sky, we 
should remember that in Scotland the 


socialists have already got their act to¬ 
gether and organised themselves into a 
republican socialist party. I have argued 
many times to a sceptical audience that 
the SSP is just such a party. The recent 
‘Declaration of Calton Hill’ nails repub¬ 
licanism firmly to the SSP mast. In Scot¬ 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland, the 
‘crisis of democracy’ takes the fonn of 
the national question. It is only in Eng¬ 
land that the English question goes un¬ 
recognised. 

Rees discusses the SSP model in de¬ 
bate with Murray Smith (‘Socialism in the 
21st century’ International Socialism 
August 2004). He compares the SSP, as 
a “broad socialist party”, with the SWP, 
a “revolutionary party”. The latter wins 
in theory if not in practice. Rees praises 
the SSP, but as an example to be avoided 
unless there is no choice. The SWP 
would not aim to build a “broad social¬ 
ist party”, although they would join one 
if, as in Scotland, it was set up and proved 
successful. This is the same view as the 
CPGB. In Scotland this leftwing-sound- 
ing economism meant the SWP was the 
rearguard or laggard of the republican 
socialist party. 

Rees is of course making the wrong 
comparison. The SSP should be meas¬ 
ured against Respect. Here a workers’ 
party is the alternative to a united front 
‘party’ of a strange kind. But could Re¬ 
spect be seen as a peculiarly eccentric 
English version of a republican socialist 
party? Certainly it is not republican. It is 
hardly socialist and is not a party Yet if 
we listen to George Galloway on repub¬ 
licanism he urges patience. The coalition 
is just being set up. The programme is 
not set in stone and republicanism may 
be adopted at this conference. So the jury 
is still out. It will be delivering its verdict 
on Sunday! But don’t hold your breath. 
Eighty-nine motions in three hours is two 
minutes each. Can the fate of the nation 
and its crown be decided with such 
speed? 

Let me turn now to the thorny ques¬ 
tion of muslims. Respect should be con¬ 
gratulated for winning the support of 
working class muslims. Any republican 
socialist party would certainly seek the 
same support. Neither should we have 
any problem with winning the support 
of muslim people, not just workers. It is 
no different from seeking the support of 
gay people or women. Communists 
champion the liberation of all oppressed 
people, not simply workers. If our en¬ 
emies choose to call us a ‘muslim party' 
or a ‘gay party’ or ‘party for women’, 
then so much the better for us. The only 
question is, what price has to be paid? 
The interests of the working class are 
sacrificed if such support comes from 
adopting opportunist policies and reac¬ 
tionary ideas. 

Does Respect pass this test? Rees 
explains that “Respect rests on three 
foimdation stones - the socialists, the left 
in the unions, and muslims who have 


become radicalised by the wars in Af¬ 
ghanistan, Palestine and Iraq” (‘Where 
now for Respect?’, www.respectcoalit- 
ion.com). Here we have the idea of the 
Respect party as a coalition of special 
interests. Who represents the socialists? 
It is obviously the SWP that will speak 
for them and wield their block vote over 
the weekend. Who represents the trade 
union interest? As yet a few branches, 
but no national unions or general secre¬ 
taries with a million votes in their back 
pocket. If we look at the proposed na¬ 
tional council slate, we can see those 
who might represent these two parts of 
the tripartite system: comrades such as 
Chris Bambery (SWP) and Linda Smith 
(FBU). 

Who then represents the muslim in¬ 
terest? Not the Muslim Association of 
Britain, which, while a popular target for 
socialists, has not joined Respect. We 
can point Dr Naseem, chair of the Bir¬ 
mingham Central Mosque, Abdurah¬ 
man Jafar of the Muslim Council of 
Britain (in a personal capacity) or the 
journalist Yvonne Ridley. Surely these 
people will not outvote the SWP? 

Except of course they have a secret 
and powerful weapon in god himself. We 
know that god does not like gays or 
women’s rights or abortion. He is bound 
to make his influence felt on these mat¬ 
ters. We have recently seen the hand of 
god raising the aims of SWP members 
against the extension of abortion rights 
up and down the country. Lindsey Ger¬ 
man gained the remarkable power to 
speak in tongues, when notoriously 
declaring that women’s and gay rights 
were not “shibboleths” at Marxism 2003. 
So there may not be a majority of mus¬ 
lims in Respect, but god’s block vote has 
power beyond all mortal reasoning. 

In February this year I argued: “When 
we look at the broader picture in the so¬ 
cialist movement, the organisations who 
are unlikely to join Respect include the 
Socialist Alliance Democracy Platform 
(SADP), the Communist Party of Britain 
(CPB ), the Socialist Party, Workers Power 
and the Alliance for Green Socialism. 
The SADP should seek to open a dia¬ 
logue with these organisations to see if 
a common approach is possible. If the 
SADP rejects Respect as currently con¬ 
stituted, we are not alone. Will the non- 
Respect forces be prepared to work 
together? If so we have the possibility of 
a viable political strategy outside Respect. 
Much will depend on the politics of the 
SADP” (Weekly Worker February 17). 

After the Respect conference we will 
need to review where we are now. But 1 
can at least end on an optimistic note. 
Last week the Socialist Party, Socialist 
Alliance (DP), the Alliance for Green 
Socialism, AWL, RDG, CPGB, Socialist 
Unity Network and Workers Power took 
the first tentative steps towards a new 
socialist alliance. The fight for a republi¬ 
can socialist party is set to continue • 
Dave Craig (RDG) 
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Controversy deepens fight for 


Almost two weeks after the London ESF took place debates are still raging 
over how much of a success our event really was, writes Tina Becker 


U nsurprisingly, the two organisations 
who closely controlled the prepara¬ 
tions of the London European Social 
Forum are full of uncritical praise. Socialist 
Action’s Louise Hutchins (appointed ESF 
office coordinator), sent out what looked like 
the official assessment. Signed by herself in 
her ESF position, she gushes that this was 
“a breakthrough for the movement” and “the 
biggest event of its kind in Britain”. As it was 
also the first “event of its kind”, this is not 
really surprising. No mention of the disrup¬ 
tions or protests. 

Similar praise comes, of course, from the 
Socialist Workers Party, who played the role 
of outriders for Ken Livingstone and his 
friends in Socialist Action. Writing in Social¬ 
ist Worker', Alex Callinicos thinks that in com¬ 
parison to Paris and Florence, this year “the 
discussions were more serious and focused. 
Certainly the sessions I attended were of a 
very high standard”. Modestly, he goes on 
to describe the plenary on ‘Challenging US 
imperialism’ (where he himself was a speaker) 
as “by all accounts one of the best sessions” 
(October 23). 

On various ESF email lists, comrades from 
the SWP and Socialist Action have shame¬ 
fully implied that the storming of the stage 
at the session, ‘Stop fascism and the far right 
in Europe’, had racist motives - after all, “it 
was an entirely white group attacking a black 
and Jewish platform” (Weyrnan Bennett’s 
statement). After leading ESF participants 
from across Europe protested against this 
smear, comrade Callinicos is not so stupid 
as to repeat this particular slander in his 
Socialist Worker column. 

Instead, he explains away the “few ugly 
incidents” with the “re-emergence of the an¬ 
archist black bloc”, which was “supported 
by some small and unrepresentative groups 
that had been consistently hostile both to 
the ESF itself and to the coalition that 
brought it to London. The physical attacks 
these people made on the forum no doubt 
reflected the frustration at the fact that the 
various rival events they organised attracted 
very small numbers.” 

So much crap in so few lines. Firstly, by all 
accounts the various ESF fringe events at¬ 
tracted roughly 3,500 people over the three 
days and Indymedia’s event on Friday night 
alone saw almost 1,000 participants. So 
these two events attracted about a fifth of 
the number at the official event - not exactly 
small fry. 

Secondly, the majority in the hall cheered 
on the few hundred protesters who took 
over the stage where Livingstone was due 
to speak. In their own way the anarchists 
succeeded in articulating frustrations with 
the control-freakery of the SWP. We are not 
uncritical of those forces - the traditions of 
anarchism are no more democratic than 
those of the SWP or Socialist Action. How¬ 
ever, the reasons for the protest were obvi¬ 
ous enough and it is typically disingenuous 
of comrade Callinicos to attempt to rewrite 
history. 

Thirdly, I have not come across any group 
within the ESF process that “supported” the 
anarchists’ actions. But presumably, by 
“groups consistently hostile” to the ESF 
Callinicos means all those critical of the 
stitch-ups and exclusions: as well as the 
CPGB, such organisations as Friends of the 
Earth, the World Development Movement, 
Red Pepper, Attac UK and the volunteer in¬ 
terpreters from Babels - and of course all 
those European delegations who have criti¬ 
cised the democratic deficit. 

European criticisms 

Leading representatives from both Italy and 
France have agreed their initial reponses to 
the London ESF. Those signing the French 
statement include Bernard Cassen, founder 
of Attac France, who still represents it at the 
World Social Forum, Pierre Khalfa, also of 
Attac France, Sophie Zafari, representing the 
CGT and a leading member of the Ligue Com- 


muniste Revolutionnaire, Annick Coupe, 
vice-secretary of the Union Syndicale G10 
Solidaires, Elisabeth Gauthier, a leading mem¬ 
ber of the French Communist Party, Laurent 
Jesover, webmaster of the international ESF 
email list, and Michel Rousseau, from the un¬ 
employed grouping, Marches Europeennes 
des Chomeurs. 

The comrades from France complain that 
“what may seem like minor incidents ... are 
in fact serious.” Specifically they note the 
“verbal attacks or even abuse and threats” 
made during a seminar on headscarves, the 
cancellation of the Iraq session because of 
a “small group which wanted to ban one of 
the speakers”, the arrest of militants, in par¬ 
ticular Javier, a member of the Babels team, 
the negative assessment by the Babels net¬ 
work, the domination of British speakers at 
the Sunday demonstration, and the charges 
made in the press of “young protesters” 
being “anti-semites” or “black block”. “Col¬ 
lectively”, the statement concludes, “we 
must leam the lessons of these experiences 
to ensure that such things don’t happen 
again, in particular for the next social forum 
in Greece.” 

The statement issued by the Italians was 
signed, amongst others, by Piero Bemocchi 
(Cobas), Luciano Muhlbauer (Cobas and Ri- 
fondazione Comunista), Raffaella Bolini (from 
the cultural association Arci) and Salvatore 
Cannavo (editor of Rifondazione’s daily pa¬ 
per Liberazione. The comrades make simi¬ 
lar complaints. They deplore the fact that 
those organising of the ESF were not “able 
to overcome the conflicts and tensions that 
surfaced during the whole process, in par¬ 
ticular the difficult relationships between the 
political organisations and the unions and 
grassroots organisations”. 

To that end the comrades say that they 
“intervened” so that the ESF opened its 
doors to the “hundred or so individuals who 
on Saturday afternoon organised the inter¬ 
ruption of the plenary where mayor Living¬ 
stone was originally scheduled to appear”. 
Nevertheless, the comrades likewise regret 
that for the “first time” collectively agreed 
debates were not able to be held. They also 
stress their intervention on behalf of those 
held by the police at Kings Cross and ar¬ 
rested on Sunday’s demonstration, where 
the “common platform”, agreed in Brussels, 
was “obscured” by the slogans selected by 
the British organising committee. 

“Democracy inside the movements”, ad¬ 
mit the comrades, “is a complex issue”. But 
they make it plain that instead of differences 
only being seen as a problem, they should 
instead be made into the “motor of growth 
and enrichment”. That means “inclusion, lis¬ 
tening and reciprocal respect”. 

Incidentally these statements from France 
and Italy underline once more how ridicu¬ 
lous the charge against the Weekly Worker's 
coverage of the various problems has been. 
Over the past year we have been accused 
of being “only interested in damaging the 
ESF” (Socialist Action’s Milena Buyum), of 
“launching a smear campaign just to get 
good copy for your rag sheet” (SWP’s 
Rahul Patel) and - of course - “almost bring¬ 
ing down the ESF” (Socialist Action’s 
Redmond O’Neill). Our crime? Pointing to 
exactly the deficiencies highlighted by the 
French and Italian comrades. 

Reform plans 

Just after the first ESF in 2002, the entire 
French delegation proposed that an elected 
leadership of 100 comrades from across Eu¬ 
rope should take over the running of the ESF 
(see Weekly Worker November28 2002). This 
was roundly defeated, including by com¬ 
rades from Italy. 

The comrades from France do not want 
to revive this plan. However, I am told that 
at the extraordinary ESF assembly on Decem¬ 
ber 18-19 in Paris (which will discuss more 
generally the future direction of the ESF) they 
intend to put forward proposals for proper 


international working groups that could take 
on the organisation of our intervention in 
various areas: the fight against welfare cuts, 
the EU constitutional treaty, campaigns for 
joint trade union work, etc. 

Many comrades across Europe are quite 
wary of proposals coming from France. Un¬ 
doubtedly, this has to do with the influence 
of Bernard Cassen over the process there. 
The founder of Attac, he is quite clearly on 
the right of the ESF process and is seen as 
wanting to ‘institutionalise’ the ESF in a way 
similar to the World Social Forum. 

Many comrades quite rightly warn of how 
the WSF has been set up in a totally un¬ 
democratic manner by the Workers Party of 
Brazil (PT): it simply announced an ‘interna¬ 
tional secretariat’ made up of seven organi¬ 
sations, which, for example, issued the 
‘Charter of principles’ (that, amongst other 
tilings, bans political parties). This secretariat 
then took it upon itself to ‘invite’ others to 
the ‘international council’, including Bernard 
Cassen. Various things have since been 
voted upon, but the foundation of the struc¬ 
ture is deeply undemocratic - mainly in or¬ 
der to secure the PT a position of control in 
years to come. 

Hardly anybody criticises this in public, 
but quite clearly it is time to challenge the 
WSF, its undemocratic structures and many 
of its backward mles, which only slow down 
the coming together of the left: the banning 
of the open participation of political parties; 
the prohibition on organising joint actions 
or releasing statements in the name of the 
ESF; or the undemocratic consensus prin¬ 
ciple (which this year has more and more 
often been replaced by ‘indicative voting’). 

But our opposition to the WSF’s lack of 
democracy should not lead us to throw out 
the long overdue baby of structural reforms 
with the bathwater. The proposals from 
France should be viewed in this light. Yes, 
beware of the political motives behind some 
proposals - but we should judge them on 
their merits in relation to their ability to move 
forward the ESF. Establishing proper work¬ 
ing groups that can coordinate and plan Eu¬ 
ropean-wide actions and campaigns seems 
a very sensible idea. If anything, this is too 
little, too late. Comrades from the CPGB sup¬ 
ported the initial French proposal for an 
elected leadership. While it was unlikely that 
we would have been elected onto it, it would 
have made the whole ESF process more 
transparent and accountable. 

If we are against an elected leadership, 
then we must be prepared to accept that 
another kind of leadership will carry on de¬ 
ciding the fate of the ESF - this one has not 
been elected, though. There are about 20 
comrades from across Europe who huddle 
up together to broker all the important deals 
and make all the crucial compromises. But 
they are not accountable to us. We have no 
way of challenging them, as they do not 
officially exist - they are just influential peo¬ 
ple who happen to talk to each other. 

Opponents of such accountable struc¬ 
tures often say that the ESF is a “space” 
where different movements can meet and 
discuss. But meet in order to do what ex¬ 
actly? Surely in such a space we want to 
debate our differences not for the sake of 
debating - but in order to overcome them (of 
course without crushing or silencing minor¬ 
ity viewpoints). A space where, crucially, we 
come together to organise. Fighting to¬ 
gether, we could be so much more effective 
than the sum of our parts • 


ESF diary 

Saturday-Sunday December 18-19, 

Paris - extraordinary assembly to dis¬ 
cuss the political direction and future 
of the ESF. 

February 2005 - first preparatory as¬ 
sembly to plan for the ESF 2006. 
March 2006 - next European Social Fo¬ 
rum, Athens. 


Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history, 
a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Respect’s 
conference 
based on sham 
democracy 



Platitudes, exclusions 
and gerrymandering 


C an Respect become an inclusive 
and democratic coalition, a site 
for struggle for the building of a 
party of the working class? That is the 
key question for delegates gathering in 
London for this weekend’s first annual 
conference. 

The signs are not good. Respect’s 
numerically dominant force, the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, has done all in its 
power to exclude dissident voices - not 
least the CPGB - and others considered 
not ‘on message’. As we have been re¬ 
porting over recent weeks from meetings 
up and down the country, the SWP went 
to enormous lengths to ensure that 
CPGB comrades were not elected as 
delegates. 

Indeed the insistence on a delegate 
conference, as opposed to a more fitting 
and at this stage more desirable all-mem¬ 
bers gathering, was driven solely by the 
need to keep out anybody with a differ¬ 
ent viewpoint on the kind of organisa¬ 
tion Respect ought to be. For example, 
Dave Landau, a non-aligned comrade 
who has drafted a thoughtful and valu¬ 
able motion on secularism, was voted 
down as a delegate by SWP members in 
Islington, despite the pleas of other ‘in¬ 
dependents’ and comrades from the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group. 

The reason for their determination to 
keep him out is that his motion, like those 
proposed by ourselves, is embarrassing 
The SWP is fonnally in favour of secu¬ 
larism, of course - how is it possible for 
any revolutionary to oppose such a 
basic democratic demand for the equal¬ 
ity of believers and non-believers? Yet 
oppose it the SWP does - at least when 
it comes to Respect. Apparently some 
muslim leaders may - quite mistakenly, 
of course - equate secularism with op¬ 
position to religion itself. 

So it is with the motions originally 
sponsored by the CPGB - on a worker’s 
wage, democracy, open borders and a 
woman’s right to choose. The first two 
were actually passed by York branch and 
therefore might possibly be heard. The 
others were voted down everywhere and 
had to be proposed by 20 individual 
members (as has happened with com¬ 
rade Landau’s motion). Outrageously, 
while any 20 members have the right to 
put forward resolutions, it seems they 
will be unable to move them at confer¬ 
ence if they are not delegates. So much 
for minority rights and the lip service 
paid to inclusivity in the NEC’s draft 
constitution. 

Hypocritically, the SWP claims to be 
in favour of the substance of what we 
are arguing, but states it must vote 
against our motions for the sake of 
broadness. Broadness with whom ex¬ 
actly? With Respect’s almost non-exist¬ 
ent right wing - in reality it consists of a 
handful of bourgeois socialists, a cou¬ 
ple of muslim grandees and one or two 
oddball localists. Respect’s membership 
is in fact far to the left of its programme 
and stated policies, but the SWP leader¬ 
ship is moving to the right ... and then 
further to the right. Respect’s phantom 


right wing provides the cover, and even 
in the imagination acts as the absent 
stimulus. 

Hence the rights of migrants to freely 
move from one country to another or of 
a woman to choose to have a late abor¬ 
tion are to be quietly put to one side in 
the desperate search for electoral suc¬ 
cess and respectability in the eyes of 
potential partners in the trade union 
bureaucracy and, more importantly 
nowadays, in the mosques. SWP strat¬ 
egy and tactics are in fact designed for 
the consumption of imams. It is they 
who set the limits of the SWP’s broad¬ 
ness. 

The so-called muslim ‘community’ is 
being approached by the SWP through 
its morally highly conservative, often 
reactionary traditional intellectuals ... 
and therefore top-down. Hence the 
SWP’s socialism is no longer, if it ever 
was, bottom-up, nor is it working class. 
No wonder the SWP would rather we 


Respect’s 
numerically 
dominant force, the 
SWP, has done all in 
Its power to exclude 
dissident voices 


were not there at all - it is not even pre¬ 
pared to let us act as the voice of its own 
conscience. 

However, I suppose we should be 
grateful for small mercies. After protests 
not only from ourselves, but from mem¬ 
bers and several branches, the time set 
aside for discussing motions has been 
increased from a mere 60 minutes to three 
whole hours. 

This is as far as the leadership is pre¬ 
pared to go in the direction of genuine 
debate. There are 89 motions on the or¬ 
der paper and, taking into account the 
fact that many of them are identical or 
very similar and that, after compositing, 
the number could well be reduced by 
half, we will be left with an average of a 
paltry four minutes per motion. Frankly, 
that is farcical. 

The extra time has been found by eat¬ 
ing into the Saturday morning work¬ 
shops and afternoon plenary and by 
extending the first day by an hour. In 
other words most of the conference - six 
and a half hours out of less than 12 over 
the two days - will still be a combination 
of weekend school and rally. 

This all smacks of a US-style political 
convention, and in the case of Respect 
is designed to substitute for democratic 
debate. Platitudes and posturing there 
will be. In abundance. But the purpose 
of a genuine conference is to seriously 
consider and vote upon political posi¬ 
tions. That will be impossible over this 
weekend. 

The latest recommendation of the 


standing orders committee is therefore 
a pathetic gesture, a nod, in the direction 
of democracy. It is, though, not the real 
thing - especially when you consider 
that some of the most contentious mo¬ 
tions may fall if nobody is prepared to 
move them from among the delegates (as 
opposed to the signatories, who may be 
observers: the latter only have the right 
to speak during the Saturday one-hour 
workshops). 

Of the 89 motions which at this stage 
remain on the agenda, almost all are 
broadly supportable. However, many are 
very long indeed. Yet the short time al¬ 
lowed will mean that the care with which 
they have been drafted will count for 
nothing: in most cases delegates will be 
left with little option but to vote for or 
against, without being able to explore the 
details (at the time of writing, it is not 
known how many amendments have 
been submitted). 

The NEC itself is proposing three key¬ 
note resolutions - on electoral strategy; 
war and imperialism; and asylum-seek¬ 
ers and refugees. The motion on elec¬ 
tions is particularly disappointing, 
calling for “the need to limit the number 
of seats we intend to stand in” in the 
general election to those that are “tar¬ 
geted carefully”. Similarly, clearly draw¬ 
ing lessons from the poor showing in 
Hartlepool, the NEC wants to avoid by- 
election contests in constituencies 
where we cannot “mount a very good 
campaign”. 

So Respect represents not only a po¬ 
litical but also an organisational retreat, 
compared to the Socialist Alliance, 
which contested 98 seats in England and 
Wales in 2001. While the motion does 
not put a figure on it, it seems that the 
NEC is thinking about a couple of dozen 
campaigns at the very most. What is 
more, the motion bars local branches 
from themselves deciding to stand in 
parliamentary seats without the approval 
of the new national council, which is due 
to be elected at conference. 

The NEC motion on ‘War and imperi¬ 
alism’ is one of the most militant on the 
agenda pad. It calls for the “defeat of the 
US-led occupation of Iraq”, notes that 


the Iraqi national liberation movement is 
“composed of elements which are 
islamic, nationalist and socialist”, de¬ 
mands that “the troops should be 
brought home immediately” and be¬ 
lieves that “the Iraqi resistance deserves 
the support of the international anti-war 
movement”. 

This motion is clearly in need of 
amendment: eg, there is no differentia¬ 
tion between reactionary islamists and 
working class secularists - all strands of 
the resistance are equally worthy of sup¬ 
port, it seems. Nor is it suggested what 
form that support should take or who 
should organise it. There is no mention 
of the role of the working class either in 
Iraq or, crucially, in Britain. We certainly 
favour the trade union movement in Brit¬ 
ain actively working to force the with¬ 
drawal of UK troops. Undoubtedly, this 
might help islamist reactionaries, but if 
so this would be purely coincidental. 
Our main enemy is at home, but - let us 
not kid ourselves, or anyone else for that 
matter - islamist reactionaries are not our 
friends. 

The third NEC motion, on ‘Asylum- 
seekers and refugees’, correctly attacks 
every reactionary government measure 
against these two categories, but is si¬ 
lent on migrants who do not fall into ei¬ 
ther - not least illegal immigrants. As far 
as those who announce their arrival and 
say they are fleeing oppression or war 
are concerned, Respect will fight to de¬ 
fend and extend their rights. Close de¬ 
tention centres, end dispersal, stop 
deportations, reinstate the right to work. 

But what about the thousands of 
‘illegals’ who remain underground, 
knowing that to give themselves up is 
to risk detention, poverty and eventual 
deportation? Why should they have to 
pretend to be fleeing oppression when 
mostly they have come for work and a 
better life? They should not have to do 
so, but unless they play by SWP rules, 
just don’t expect any support from Re¬ 
spect. 

There is no exaggeration here. The 
SWP has mobilised its cadre to vote 
down open borders and keep immigra¬ 
tion controls in place. The time is not yet 


‘right’ to defend those like the Chinese 
cockle-pickers who died in Morecambe 
Bay last year. 

Apart from the NEC, branches based 
in 10 London boroughs or areas, 13 
towns and cities and four regions have 
put in motions. There are several major 
urban centres that have not done so and 
some of these may in fact be unrepre¬ 
sented at conference. 

By comparison to the time allotted for 
motions, the 90 minutes given over for 
the adoption of a constitution is gener¬ 
ous in the extreme. Though still totally 
inadequate, of course. There are no al¬ 
ternatives to the NEC draft, but five sets 
of amendments. The six simple changes 
proposed by the CPGB have received 
the support of the requisite 20 members, 
but, once again, may not be heard if no 
delegate is prepared to propose them. 

Our amendments seek, firstly, to 
change the draft’s classless, sentimen¬ 
tal socialism and give it a definite con¬ 
tent. Respect should commit itself to 
fighting for “a socialist society where the 
working class is the ruling class”. No 
doubt the SWP will be hoping this will 
fall so they do not have to vote against 
socialism. But it only takes one comrade 
to agree to move it, if only fonnally ... 

We also call for changes to the con¬ 
stitution to be agreed by a “simple ma¬ 
jority”; for members to be required 
merely to “accept” rather than “support” 
or “agree with” Respect’s aims and poli¬ 
cies; and for the setting up of an email 
discussion forum. 

The constitutional amendment pro¬ 
posed by Swindon and NEC member 
John Nicholson calling for platfonns to 
be recognised and granted the right of 
representation should also be sup¬ 
ported • 

Peter Manson 


Saturday October 30, 
registration from 9am. 
Sunday October 31,10am. 
Camden Centre, 
Camden Town Hall, 
Judd Street, London WC1. 
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